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Indo-China and the Chinese Communist Regime 


WE CAN NO LONGER RELY ON PROMISES 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State 
Delivered Before the Overseas Press Club of America, New York, N.-Y., March 29, 1954 


seas Press Club: 

Your kind invitation to me to speak with you to- 
night has given me a timely occasion to speak about two 
important and related matters, Indo-China and the Chinese 
Communist regime. 


Me CHAIRMAN and members and guests of the Over- 


I. INDo-CHINA 


Let me, if I may, speak first about Indo-China. This is an 
area which is important in many respects. First—and always 
first:—are the human values. There about 30,000,000 people 
are seeking for themselves the dignity of self-government. 

Until a few years ago, they were merely a French — - 
ency. Now their three political units—Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos—are exercising a very large measure of independent 
political authority. They are now within the French Union. 
Each of the three is recognized by the United States. We 
have our diplomatic relations with them and they are recog- 
nized by more than thirty other nations. They signed with 
us the Japanese peace treaty. Their independence is not yet 
complete. But the French Government declared last July its 
intention to complete that independence and negotiations to 
consummate that pledge are actively under way. 

This is a development that the United States is watching 
with close and sympathetic attention. We here do not forget 
that we were a colony which won independence. We have 
sponsored in the Philippines a conspicuously successful ex- 
periment in the development of political independence, and 
we feel a sense of kinship with men everywhere who yearn 
for freedom. 

Now the Communists are attempting to prevent this orderly 
development to independence and to confuse the issue in the 
eyes of the world. The Communists have, in these matters, a 
regular line which was laid down by Stalin in 1924. 


And their scheme is to whip up the spirit of nationalism 
until it becomes violent. That is done by professionally 
trained agitators. Then the violence is enlarged by Com- 
munists military and technical leadership and by the pro- 
vision of military supplies. And in these ways, international 
communism gets a stranglehold on the people and it uses that 
power eventually to “amalgamate” them into the Soviet orbit. 

The word “amalgamation” is the word which was used by 
Lenin and by Stalin to describe their process. 

And it is this “amalgamation” which is being attempted 
now in Indo-China under the ostensible leadership of Ho 
Chi Minh. Now, Ho Chi Minh was indoctrinated in Mos- 
cow. He became an associate: of Borodin when the Russian 
Borodin was sent to China to organize the Chinese Com- 
munist party, which later on was to bring China into the 
Soviet orbit. After this association with Borodin, Ho Chi 
Minh transferred his activities to Indo-China. 

Those who are fighting under the banner of Ho Chi Minh 
are persons who have been largely trained and equipped in 
Communist China. After that training and equipment they 
are sent back and there they are supplied with artillery and 
ammunition which is brought to them from the Soviet- 
Chinese Communist bloc. Captured war matériel shows that 
much of this was fabricated at the Skoda works in Czechoslo- 
vakia and transported across the Trans-Siberian Railroad and 
down through Communist China and eventually to Vietnam. 

Military supplies for the Communist forces in Vietnam 
have been pouring in in recent months at a constantly in- 
creasing rate. 

Military and technical guidance is supplied to these forces 
of Ho Chi Minh by an estimated 2,000 Chinese Communists. 
They function with the forces of Ho Chi Minh in key 
positions—in staff sections of the high command, at the 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


division level and in the specialized units such as signal, 
engineering, artillery and transportation. 

At the present stage of affairs in Indo-China, the Com- 
munists use the nationalistic, anti-French slogans in an effort 
to win local support. But if they should win military or 
political success, it is certain that they would subject the 

ple to a cruel Communist dictatorshir taking its orders 
= Peiping and Moscow. 

That tragedy—it would be a tragedy—that tragedy would 
not stop there. If the Communist forces were to win un- 
contested control over Indo-China or any substantial part 
thereof, they would surely resume the same pattern of ag- 
gression against the other free peoples in that area. 

The propagandists of Red China and of Soviet Russia 
make it perfectly apparent that the purpose is to dominate 
all of South-east Asia. 


IMPORTANCE OF AREA 


Now Southeast Asia is an important part of the world. It 
is the so-called “rice bowl” which helps to feed the densely 
populated region that extends from India to Japan. It is 
an area that is rich in many raw materials, such as tin, 
rubber, oil, iron ore. It offers Japan a potentially most 
important market and sources of raw materials. 

And in addition to these tremendous economic values, the 
area has great strategic value. Southeast Asia is astride the 
most direct and best developed sea and air routes between the 
Pacific and South Asia. It has major naval air bases. Com- 
munist control of Southeast Asia would carry a grave threat 
to the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, with whom 
we have treaties of mutual assistance. The entire west Pacific 
area, including the so-called “offshore island chain,” would 
be strategically endangered. 

President Eisenhower, speaking at his press conference last 
Wednesday, appraised the situation when he said that the area 
is of “transcendent importance.” 

The United States has shown in many ways its sympathy 
with the gallant struggle being waged in Indo-China by the 
French forces and those of the Associated States. And Con- 
gress has enabled us to provide material aid to the established 
Governments and to their peoples. Also, our diplomacy has 
sought to deter Communist China from open aggression in 
the area. 

President Eisenhower, in his address of April 16, 1953, ex- 
plained that the Korean armistice would be a fraud if it 
merely released aggressive armies for attack elsewhere. And 
I said last September that if Red China sent its own army 
into Indo-China, that would result in grave consequences 
which might not be confined to Indo-China. 


WARNING TO AGGRESSORS 


Recent United States statements had been designed to 
impress upon potential aggressors that aggression might lead 
to action in places and by means of the free world’s choosing, 
so that aggression would surely cost more than it would gain. 

The Chinese Communists .had, in fact, so far avoided the 
direct use of their own Red armies in open aggression 
against Indo-China. They have, however, largely stepped up 
their support of the aggression which I have described in 
that area. And, indeed, they promote that aggression by all 
means short of open invasion. 

Under all these circumstances it seems desirable to clarify 
further the United States position. 

Under the conditions of today the imposition on Southeast 
Asia of the political system of Communist Russia and its 
Chinese Communist ally, by whatever means, would be a 
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— threat to the whole free community. The United States 
eels that that possibility should not be passively accepted, 
but should be met by united action. This might have serious 
risks, but these risks are far less than would face us a few 
years from now if we dare not be resolute today. 

The free nations want peace. However, peace is not had 
merely by wanting it. Peace has to be worked for and has 
to be planned for and sometimes it is necessary to take risks 
to win peace just as in war it is necessary to take risks to 
win victory. And the chances of peace are usually bettered by 
letting a potential aggressor know in advance where his 
aggression could lead him. 

I hope that the statements which I make here tonight will 
serve the cause of peace. 


II. COMMUNIST CHINA 


Now, let me turn to discuss our relations with Red China, 
taking first this much-discussed matter of recognition. 

The United States does not recognize the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. That, of course, is well known. But the 
reasons seem not to be so well known. Indeed, some think 
that there are no reasons, but that we're motivated purely by 
some strange emotionalism. Let me say to you that our 
Government believes that its position is soberly rational. 

Now let me first recall to you that recognition is a volun- 
tary act. One country has no right to demand recognition of 
another. Now, generally speaking, it is useful that there 
should be diplomatic intercourse as between those who exer- 
cise defacto governmental authority. And, also let me recall 
that it is well established that recognition can be extended 
without that implying any moral approval. 

President Monroe, in his famous message to Congress, de- 
nounced the expansionist and despotic system of Czarist 
Russia and its allies. But he said it would nevertheless be 
our policy to consider the government defacto as the legiti- 
mate government for us. And that indeed has been the 
general United States policy. And I believe that it is sound 
general policy. However, where that policy does not serve 
our interests, we are free to depart from it. 

And in relation to Communist China, we are forced to take 
account of the fact that the Chinese Communist regime has 
been consistently and viciously hostile to the United States. 

A typical Chinese Communist pamphlet reads: Quote: “We 
must hate America because she is the Chinese people’s im- 
placable enemy.” Quote: “We must despise America because 
it is a corrupt and imperialist nation, the world center of 
reaction and decadence.” Quote: “We must look down u 
America because she is a paper tiger and entirely vulnerable 
to defeat.” 

By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, with all the 
propaganda skills which communism has devised, such themes 
are propagated by the Red rulers and they vent their hatred 
by barbarous acts, such as the seizures and imprisonment of 
Americans. 

Those responsible for United States policy are forced to 
ask themselves and to answer this question: Will it help 
our country if, by recognition, we give increased prestige 
and influence to a regime that actively attacks our vital 
interests? For myself, I can find only the answer: “No.” 


SEATING IN U. N. 


Now let us turn to the matter of seating Red China in 
the United Nations. 

By the Charter, membership is supposed to be limited to 
peace-loving states. Therefore it is relevant to recall that the 
Chinese Communist regime became an aggressor in the latter 
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part of 1950. Its armies invaded Korea and waged war 
against the United Nations Command. They contributed 
largely to the killing or wounding or losing in action of 
about 500,000 soldiers of the United Nations Command, 
including over 100,000 Americans. 

The United Nations General Assembly, on Feb. 1, 1951, 
voted 44 to 7 that the Chinese People’s Republic was guilty 
of aggression in Korea. It called upon it to withdraw its 
forces from Korea. But those forces still remain in Korea. 
It is true that the Chinese Communist command concluded 
an armistice in Korea. But that was not a Chinese Communist 
goodwill offer. It as something that the United Nations Com- 
mand won. The Communists signed only after desperate and 
bloody final efforts to break the Allied line. And only after 
it was apparent that if the war continued the United Nations 
Command would bring into jeopardy valuable Communist 
military and industrial assets in near-by Manchuria. 

The Chinese Communists’ continuing lack of genuine will 
for peace is being demonstrated by the facts which I have 
referred to in relation to Indo-China. 

The United States, as one of the members of the United 
Nations which has to pass as such on this question of repre- 
sentation, must ask itself: Wéill it serve the interest of world 
order to bring into the United Nations a regime which is a 
convicted aggressor, which has not purged itself from that 
aggression, and which continues to promote the use of force 
in violation of the _— of the United Nations? And 
I for myself can find only one answer: “No.” 

And there is still another aspect of this China matter. We 
must not forget that the National Government of China con- 
tinues to function in Formosa and that millions of free 
Chinese are gathered there under its jurisdiction. And that 
it has the allegiance of many millions more. And they have 
been our loyal friends and allies, when during World War II 
we needed each other. 

Should the free nations, I ask, should the free nations 
facilitate and encourage the bloody liquidation by the Chinese 
Communists of these free Chinese on Formosa? And again, 
I find only the answer: “No.” 


No RELIANCE ON PROMISES 


Now there are some who say that the United States should 
recognize the Chinese Communist regime and welcome it into 
the United Nations, in reliance of promises it might give in 
relation to Korea and Indo-China. Well, that is a prospect 
which the United States must judge on the basis of its past 
experience. And we have plenty of that experience. Let me 
recall to you a few illustrations. 

In 1933 the United States agreed to recognize the Soviet 
regime, relying upon its promise, expressed in the Litvinov 
agreement, to avoid and to prevent any political action from 
Russia against our political and social order. We performed 
by granting recognition. But the promises that we received 
were vain. 

I recall that in February, 1945, at Yalta, Britain and the 
United States gave sanction to the fact of dominant Soviet 
influence in Central Europe. And we did so on the basis of 
the Soviet agreement that the peoples of liberated Europe 
would have the right to choose the form of government under 
which they will live. And that in Poland there would be 
free and unfettered elections as soon as possible. But those 
promises that we received were vain. 

There was also a Yalta agreement in relation to the Far 
East. The United States agreed to obtain for the Soviet 
Union control of Port Arthur, Dairen and the Manchurian 
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railroad. And in exchange the Soviet Union agreed to sup- 
port the National Government of China. 

Now this arrangement was consummated a few months 
later, in August, 1945, at Moscow. And then the Soviet 
Government in fact did acquire from China the Manchurian 
assets that had been promised it. And in return it gave a 
solemn thirty-year engagement, and I quote, “to render to 
China moral support and aid in military supplies and other 
material resources, such support and aid to be given entirely 
to the National Government as the central Government of 
China.” And having then gained what it wanted, the Soviet 
Government moved promptly to assist the Chinese Communist 
regime in its effort to overthrow the National Government. 
And it gave to those Chinese Communist forces vast stocks 
of military supplies and other material resources which 
just a few months before it had promised for thirty years 
to give explicitly to the National Government. 

And in this matter again, we supplied performance and 
the corresponding Communist promises proved vain. 

Our experience with Chinese Communist promises is 
limited because we have with them only one agreement, and 
that is the Korean armistice. The United Nations Command 
has reported that the Communists have violated that agree- 
ment forty times. And that tells only a small part of the 
story because the basic violation is that the Swedish and Swiss 
members of the Supervisory Commission are denied an ade- 
quate opportunity to supervise the North and to detect the 
Communists’ violations. 

Now, the United States recognizes that there are few 
nations which have a record which is not marred by some 
violations of agreements. And, also, we recognize that noth- 
ing human is immutable. And, surely, there is nothing 
vindictive or implaceable about the American people. Indeed, 
there are few who are as ready as we are to forgive and to 
forget. 

But it would be reckless for us to ignore the events of 
récent years, which have filled our archives in the State 
Department with vain promises. And I say we are not in 
the market for any more. 

It is now the policy of United States not to exchange 
United States performance for Communist promises. 


U. S. PostrIoN CLEAR 


The United States position was made clear at this recent 
Berlin conference. There, by standing firm, I finally obtained 
the reluctant agreement of Mr. Molotov that the Geneva con- 
ference would not be a five-power conference and that the 
invitation to Geneva would itself specify that neither the 
invitation to nor the holding of that conference should be 
deemed to imply diplomatic recognition where it did not 
already exist. 

The Chinese Communist regime has been invited only to 
discuss Korea and Indo-China, where it is in fact a force of 
aggression that we cannot ignore. It gets no diplomatic 
recognition from us by its presence at Geneva. 

As I said at the Berlin conference, it is one thing to 
recognize evil as a fact; it is another thing to take evil to 
one’s breast and call it good. And that we will not do. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 


The United States will go to Geneva in a sincere effort to 
try to bring about a united and independent Korea from 
which the Communists will have withdrawn their armies 
of invasion. And also we hope that any Indo-China dis- 
cussion will help to bring the Chinese Communists to see the 
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danger of their apparent design for the conquest of Southeast 
Asia so that they will cease and desist. 

We shall not, however, be disposed to give Communist 
China what it wants from us, merely in exchange for its 
promises of future good behavior. 

Now some perhaps would wish us to have a different 
policy, but we dare not forget that during the period when 
we accepted Communist promises at their face value and 
took for granted their peaceful intentions. the danger steadily 
rew. 

. We can, I think, take a lesson from Dienbienphu. For 
some days, at that distant and tiny outpost, for some days 
there had seemed to be a lull. But, in fact, the danger is 
steadily mounting. The enemy sappers have never ceased 
their work. They have burrowed and tunneled to gain for- 
ward positions so that the inner citadels can be subjected 
to mass assault from close positions. 

Today the free world also seems to feel a sense of lull. 
The danger of general war seems to have receded, and I 
hope that is in fact so. If it is so, it is because the free 
nations saw the danger and moved unitedly with courage and 
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decision to meet it. There is, however, no reason to assume 
that the danger has permanently passed. There is nothing to 
prove that the Soviet Communists accept peace as permanent 
if permanent peace would block their ambitions. They con- 
tinue unceasingly to burrow and to tunnel, to advance their 
positions against the citadels of freedom. 

In Europe, Soviet Russia holds its grip on Eastern Germany 
and upon Austria, and maneuvers recklessly to prevent rec- 
onciliation between Germany and France. In Asia, the whole 
area from Japan and Korea to Southeast Asia is troubled by 
the Communists’ efforts at penetration. 

As against such efforts there is only one defense—a defense 
compounded of eternal vigilance, sound policy and high 
courage. 

The United States is a member of a goodly company who in 
the past have stood together in the face of great peril, and 
who have shown those qualities and who have overcome the 
peril. 

If we be true to that past, then we can face the future 
with hope and with confidence. 


Canada - Your Northern Neighbour 


COLLECTIVE ACTION MEANS COLLECTIVE CONSULTATION 
By L. B. PEARSON, Secretary of State for External Affairs, Canada 
Delivered to The National Press Club, Washington, D. C., March 15, 1954 


ter of Canada; the country to your north from which 

come the cold waves in winter and the cool spells in 
summer; and which, in the minds of some people in this 
country, is still inhabited largely by Eskimos, Mounties, trap- 
pers and Rose Marie. 

Canada, your northern neighbor, is a nation on the march, 
growing in population and strength and wealth, developing 
the magnificence of resources with which we have been 
blessed, pushing our frontiers into the northern marches, 
which were once a terra incognita, but are now of great 
strategic and growing economic importance. When I said in 
Florida a couple of weeks ago that “go North” was the call 
to achievement and adventure in the last half of the 20th 
Century, I was taking a chance of being run out of the 
State! But it is true. 

Canada’s growing power and strength is shown—among 
other things—by the trade which we have built up with 
the rest of the world. We are now the third world trader. 
We bought from you $3,230 million worth of goods last year, 
more than you sold to the whole of South America; a fact 
which would give us more pleasure if your 165 millions of 
people would buy as much from us. In the face of the facts 
about our trade balances with you, we find it difficult to 
understand appeals for “protection”, when we show signs 
of competing successfully in this market with some of your 
own procedures. 

Your financial, as well as your trading stake in our 
country is great. Since the end of World War II, U. S. 
investment in Canada has grown by considerably more than 
$3 billion. This investment is continuing. It has proved good 
for us, and good for you. It is one of the best examples 
of truly reciprocal aid in history, done without direct govern- 
ment intervention or assistance of any kind, except that pro- 
vided in Canada by the kind of government policy and ad- 


A S your Chairman has said, I am the Foreign Minis- 


ministration, federal and provincial, which attracts invest- 
ments. Moreover, judging by the rate of re-investment, this 
money has been well content to stay in our country. The 
result is that to-day one-third of all your direct private 
investment outside the United States—which totals 16 billion 
dollars—is in Canada; four times as much as in any other 
country. 

You have also a stake in our political development and 
in our defence plans, because what we do in this regard, 
while in no way ——— with the effect of your policies 
and plans on us, has for you a growing importance. 

This is often obscured by a benevolent ignorance of 
our circumstances, our views, and our problems; a friendly 
unawareness of Canada, except when occasionally we take 
a different line from you at the United Nations; or in regard 
to the best way of dealing with the danger of communism in 
Asia, or of communist subversion at home. 

Normally, I fear, Canada means to most people in this 
country merely a lot of geography, a rather unexciting history, 
from colony to nation without even a war of independence, 
symbolized, so far as its relations with the United States are 
concerned, by Peace bridges and an unfortified border. 

True, we have a lot of geography. It is also true that, 
while the 140 years since we last fought each other are char- 
acterized by friction as well as by peace, there is a deep and 
sincere friendship between our two peoples. This ensures that 
we will approach our mutual problems with good will, with a 
desire to solve them fairly and in a way which will not leave 
resentment or bitterness. 

Nevertheless, this good relationship cannot safely be left 
to itself. It is going to need careful and intelligent attention 
on both. sides of the border; more, possibly, than has 
previously been given. 

Ours is a unique relationship in its closeness and intimacy. 
Every day more than 140,000 people cross our common 
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boundary. The great mass of them do so without difficulty or 
much formality, but unfortunately, a small but by no means 
negligible number on our side find they are running into 
difficulties concerned, though, as we see it, often not very 
importantly concerned, with security. It would be a sad day, 
and not only for our after dinner speakers, if our boundary 
became a sticky one and difficult to cross. 

Most Canadians, unless they speak French, are hardly 
distinguishable from Americans. Differences between a 
Georgian and a Minnesotan are often superficially greater 
than those between a Chicagoan and a Torontonian. 

But this very intimacy has its dangers. It means that 
our disagreements, when we have them, take on a sort of 
family character; are, therefore, often disconcerting and per- 
plexing, with ‘Et tu Brute’ undertones. 

May I give you a personal a If a European 
journalist said or wrote that Canada’s External Affairs 
minister was ‘Pinko’, I wouldn't hear much, if anything about 
it, and if I did I would put it down to the childish ignorance 
of some benighted foreigner. If a comparable American 
said the same thing, it wouldn’t even have to be translated, 
and would certainly get in the Canadian papers. My reaction, 
until my better self asserted itself, would be almost a do- 
mestic one. “He can’t do that to me. Didn't I tell the Rotary 
Club at Washington's Corners only last week that I was heart 
and soul with the great United States in the struggle against 
communism ?”’ 

Also, your closeness to us in so many ways, coupled 
with our dependence on you in so many ways, means that 
we read and see and listen to almost as much American news 
as you do, yourself; and we follow it with the same intensity; 
with a mixture of admiration, anxiety and awe! Some of 
this news, which we get in such abundance, does not put 
you in a very good light, for we hear more often about your 
fights than your festivals, your controversies than your col- 
leges. The effect of this on us may also be increased by our 
immunity, as foreigners, from any responsibility for your 
problems. So we are tempted at times to cloak ourselves in 
the garment of our own superior virtue as we compare the 
finer features of our society with some of the less attractive 
manifestations of the American way of life to which you 
so often insist on exposing us. This is for us a kind of 
emotional compensation for not being as big and powerful 
as you. 

Furthermore, it would be a great mistake to think that, 
because our countries are so close, so alike in so many ways, 
we are indentical in all things; that we always operate as 
nations, and as governments, in the same way; or that Canada 
should always and automatically agree, in the realm of foreign 
or domestic affairs, either with what you do or how you do it. 

Our political system, which is a Parliamentary one, with 
the executive and legislative closely related, is different from 
yours, and accounts, in part at least, for our different approach 
to political problems. We think that it is a better system for 
us. But the point is not whether it is better or not, but 
that it is different. That difference, to cite one illustration, 
shows itself in the way we deal with the danger of com- 
munist subversion. We leave that to the agencies of govern- 
ment appointed for that purpose, who work quietly and, we 
think, fairly and effectively and normally without benefit of 
headline; and who are all responsible to some Minister. He 
in his turn is responsible to Parliment, of which he is an 
elected member, and answers for the conduct of his officials 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 

Another important factor in determining the attitude of 
Canadians to things American, is the feeling that our destiny, 
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so soon after we achieved national independence from co- 
lonial status, may be decided, not by ourselves, but across our 
border “by means and at places mot of our choosing;” to 
adapt a famous phrase. This accounts for much of the un- 
easiness that enters into the minds of some Canadians as 
they look south, and realize that they are quite unable to 
escape the consequences of what you do—or don't do. It 
induces on our part an “agonizing reappraisal’ of the glory 
and the grandeur of independence. 

There is something else about United States-Canadian re- 
lations that I want to mention. I said a year or two ago in 
Toronto, and my words seemed to arouse some interest here 
at the time: 


“. . . That relationship [that between the United States 
and Canada} as I see it, means marching with the United 
States in the pursuit of the objectives which we share. 
It does mot mean being pulled along, or loitering behind.” 
I went on: 
“. . . the days of relatively easy and automatic political 
relations with our neighbour are, I think, over. They are 
over because, on our side, we are more important in the 
continental and international scheme of things, and we 
loom more largely now as an important element in United 
States and in free world plans for defence and develop- 
ment. They are over also because the United States is now 
the dominating world power on this side of freedom. 
Our preoccupation is no longer whether the United States 
will discharge her international responsibilities, but how 
she will do it and how the rest of us will be involved.” 


That seemed to me then, and events since then have con- 
firmed my view, to be a statement of an obvious truth. 

Even if there were no cold war, no international tension, 
no free world coalition with the United States as leader and 
Canada as a member, our problems, in a strictly bilateral 
sense, would almost certainly have increased in difficulty and 
complexity, because, as I have just said, of Canada’s growth 
in strength and importance as a North American and At- 
lantic power. If you could look at the present calendar of 
specifically Canadian-American problems that face the two 
governments, you would see what I mean; problems of 
continental defence, problems of trade, including those aris- 
ing out of agricultural stocks in both countries, of investment, 
of communications, including the St. Lawrence Seaway, of 
border crossing and of internal security. These problems 
would exist, though not perhaps in exactly the same form 
if there had never been a Russian Revolution or a Communist 
International. They are a challenge to the good sense and 
good neighbourliness of the two countries, but I’m sure the 
challenge will be met by solutions which will be fair and 
just. That is the way we try to do business with each other. 

But there is another important aspect of our relationship; 
that which arises out of your position as the leader of a 
great coalition, determining issues which may mean peace or 
atomic war. 

Canadian-United States relations, in this sense, are merely 

art of the relations, between members of a coalition of 
which by far the mightiest member is the United States, 
but in which Canada is now strong enough to make a con- 
tribution of some importance; one which we think entitles 
us to an appropriate share in the responsibility for making 
those decisions which affect us. 

Though only 15 millions of people, with the job of open- 
ing up and developing half a continent, we devote some 
10% of our gross national product and about 45% of our 
budget to defence. We have troops in Korea, in Europe an 
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army brigade group and a full air division of 300 first line 
jet fighters. We are also co-operating actively with you in 
the development of defence installations for the direct pro- 
tection of this continent. 

We realize, of course, that by far the greatest share of 
the burden is borne by this country; that American power 
will be decisive in defeating aggression just as its policies 
are of primary importance in preventing it. Consequently 
we recognize that there have been and will be occasions 
when, in case of difference, the views of the United States 
should prevail in the councils of the coalition. 

There are other times, however, when we may feel that 
we have to differ and speak out in support of our own 
policies. Being North Americans, we will do so with frank- 
ness but I hope with restraint and responsibility. I know 
from some experience that it is not always easy to maintain 
this nice balance, so essential in the operation of a coalition, 
(unless it is a communist one), between silence in the 
interest of the unity which is so important and open ad- 
vocacy of your own views and your principles which, in 
certain circumstances, public opinion in your own country 
expects. 

Then there is always that feeling, which I have already 
mentioned, and which so profoundly affects current Canadian 
attitudes, that not only are we always under the shadow of 
your influence and power, but that we cannot escape the 
consequences of any decision which you make, whether we 
approve it or not, whether we are consulted in advance or not. 
This is not said in any spirit of irritation or criticism. I am 
merely stating one of the, for us, inescapable facts of power 
and of international life. 

Canadians realize that we are very fortunate in that the 
shadow over us is an American and not a communist one; 
that our relationship is one of free partnership and not that 
of communist master and servant. We know also that when 
the United States has to make decisions that affect its friends, 
it will always do its best to consult with those friends. But 
that doesn’t completely remove our anxiety over our present 
position, as a junior member of a coalition in a world poised 
uneasily on the very edge of an atomic abyss. Nor is this 
to be expected. 

Canada’s whole history as a self-governing nation has 
been one of reaction to the pressure—and the attraction— 
exercised on her by a more powerful friend to which she 
was closely attached. While we were achieving our present 
national position, and while the United States was concerned 
more with avoiding European entanglements than leading 
Atlantic alliances, that powerful friend was the United King- 
dom, whose imperial interests and commitments at times 
worried us; or at least those of us who were not content 
to be more colonial followers. Now the mantle of world 
power has been transferred to our neighbor, and our anxiety, 
as well as our admiration, is directed southward. 

A distinguished Canadian editor, Mr. George Ferguson, 
referring a few weeks ago to the assertion that there has 
recently been a change in Canadian relations with the United 
States, had this to say: 

“It is a fact that opinions, attitudes and policies have 
changed in the United States most remarkably. Our own 
change”, he added, “‘has been a reaction to this American 
change. It is not that we have suddenly developed a rush 
of nationalism to the head and have become a difficult 
neighbor . . . What we are doing is what we have always 
historically done. We are reacting against the pressure we 
most immediately feel.” 
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Put yourself in our place and you will see what I mean. 
The pace of political events today is almost as fast as the 
progress that is being made in the science of total destruc- 
tion. In 1914, the United States had three years to pre- 
pare for the decisions which had to be made on peace or 
war. In 1939, there were two years before Pearl Harbour 
made a decision unnecessary. 

Next time, there will be no gradual and individual wading 
into the cold waters of total war. It is more likely to be, 
for allies, a dive in together from the spring board of collec- 
tive action. 

Indeed, that is the very purpose of NATO, to ensure that 
in defense we act together and act at once, in the hope, 
founded on the lamentable experience of the past, that we 
may thereby not have to act at all. 

Mr. Dulles, in a speech in New York on January 12, 
which may turn out to be one of the most important of our 
times, announced, as a basic — for defence action, a 
Washington decision, and I quote from his speech, “. . . to 
depend principally upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, 
by means, and at places of our own choosing”. 

The key words in this sentence, as I see it, are “instantly”, 
“means”, and “our”. 

This statement has aroused, intense interest in this country. 
That interest is hardly less among your friends in other 
countries; especially, I suspect, among those whose territories 
are only a ios hundred miles from those great communist 
armies who could also act as an instrument of retaliation. 

From our point of view it is important that the “our” 
in the sentence I have quoted, means those who have agreed 
together, particularly in NATO, to work together and by 
collective action to prevent war or, if that should fail, to . 
win it. Indeed, in an earlier part of his speech, Mr. Dulles 
himself gave that interpretation, when he said: “The way 
to deter aggression is for the free community to be willing 
and able to respond vigorously at places and with means of 
its own choosing’’. 

But what effect will that have on the other words 
“instantly” and “means”’? 

Collective action means collective consultation, but that 
must be reconciled with the necessity for swift and effective 
action. This reconciliation is not easy, within a single govern- 
ment. It is even less easy between governments. 

It seems clear, in any event, that this “new defense policy” 
makes diplomacy not less but even more important; especially 
when we contemplate the “means’’—including atomic—that 
may have to be used, the occasions when this should be done, 
and the effect—explosive possibly in more respects than one 
—it may have. 

Diplomacy includes two things: first, the effort, patient 
and persistent, to settle differences with those whom we 
rightly fear, though at times, with a fear that seems to 
freeze us into diplomatic immobility or fire us into some- 
thing almost like panic. Secondly, there is the other kind 
of diplomacy, now also more important than ever: the search 
for agreement between friends on policies and tactics and 
timing, so that “our choosing” will mean an agreed collective 
decision, without prejudicing speedy and effective action in 
an emergency. Indeed, such agreement, after consultation and 
discussion, is to put it bluntly, necessary, if this policy of 
preventing aggression by the threat of immediate and over- 
whelming devastation, is to work collectively. 

The stakes are now higher than ever, and the necessity 
for co-operation and consultation greater than ever. It is 
essential that we work together in any new defence policy— 
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as we have already been working together—if the great 
coalition which we have formed for peace is not to be re- 
placed by an entrenched continentalism which, I can assure 
you, makes no great appeal to your northern neighbour as 
the best way to prevent war or defeat aggression, and which 
is not likely to provide a solid basis for good United States- 
Canadian relations. 

We have that basis now, I think, in a common devotion 
to freedom, law and justice; in a common belief in the 
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supremacy of the individual over the state, and in a common 
fear of totalitarian tyranny, of subversive doctrines harnessed 
to the might of a great and aggressive Communist Empire 
which threatens those things in which we believe. 

On that basis I hope we can erect and maintain a solid 
structure of friendship and even closer co-operation. If our 
two countries so close together in so many ways cannot do 
this, there is indeed little hope for peace and progress in the 
troubled world of to-day. 


The New Look in the United States Air Force 


THE GEOGRAPHIC IMBALANCE WHICH EXISTS 


By BARRY M. GOLDWATER, Senator from Arizona 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., March 15,1954 


R. PRESIDENT, the newspapers of our country, 
both in their editorial pages and in their news 
columns, have reflected varying degrees of in- 

terest and speculation on the administration's announced 
New Look defense policy for the United States. This same 
curiosity has been echoed in the Halls of Congress, and it is 
in an attempt both to stimulate interest in this program and 
to present a truer picture of it that my remarks are offered at 
this time. 

Naturally, it would be futile for one man to attempt to in- 
clude in a single discussion all the ramifications involved in 
the application of the term “New Look”’ as it relates to our 
Armed Forces. Such an attempt, also, would lead to much 
confusion. Because of this, and in view of the essential nature 
of the subject, my remarks will be confined to that branch of 
the service with which I have the most intimate knowledge, 
the Air Force. 

Any New Look in the defense program for the United 
States implies a New Look in the program for the United 
States Air Force. Is there, then, really a New Look in the Air 
Force setup and, if so, what is it? 

The use of this Nation’s Air Force as a retaliatory weapon, 
one that would, by its strength, dissuade our enemy from 
attack, is far from a new concept in the field of air strategy. 
General Vandenberg, who for 5 years was Chief of Staff of 
America’s Air Force, held strongly to this concept, and all his 
efforts were directed to such an objective. At this point, it 
should be noted that it was evident as World War II came to 
a close that the use of airpower as a preventive force, pre- 
ventive by its very power capacity, was inevitable; and, as the 
Air Force gradually came of age by virtue of its recognition 
as a separate arm, this concept was the strong rock of its foun- 
dation. To a great extent, of course, this consideration was 
hastened and strengthened by the advent of atomic weapons 
capable of delivery by the Air Force. Hence, if we were to 
confine our description to this one idea alone, and say that 
the Air Force has a New Look because it is a force of retalia- 
tion, and, a deterrent to enemy attack, we would be in gross 
error. Furthermore, if this were the only basis for the use of 
the term New Look, we would also be doing a great disserv- 
ice to Hoyt Vanderberg, and his associates, because of their 
pioneering efforts in this field. 

Where, then, lies the New Look in the Air Force? It could, 


perhaps, be stated most simply by saying that it lies in aircraft, 


in equipment, in training, and in planning. Or, it could be 
described by citing the fact that we have now trimmed much 
of the fat off the Air Force program as it stood last year, and 
that the entire Air Force has been pulled together more tight- 





ly into a strong and effective military weapon, whose blade 
has been honed to a war edge by the correct application of 
these factors of aircraft—equipment, training, and planning. 
Such a statement could be made, as it often is, and might be 
acceptable to some; but I do not believe that the basic ques- 
tion involved can thereby be correctly answered for those who 
have expressed a genuine interest in the New Look in the 
Air Force. 

A proper explanation of the Air Force New Look program 
requires a view both into history, what has happened, and 
into the future, what we believe will happen. It requires 
what the military calls an “estimate of the situation.” This 
methodical approach to a problem is one of the military's 
finest contributions to our processes of thinking and should be 
used more often in our deliberations. It involves looking at 
the enemy and his capabilities and looking at ourselves and 
our capabilities, and then, by an evaluation of all existing 
factors and circumstances, reaching a conclusion as to our 
best course of action. Let us, then, apply this method to our 
present discussion. 

For the first time in our history, we know who and what 
our enemy is. We know that he is represented by Bolshevik 
communism and that his intent is the substitution of his 
philosophies for those which are basic to our Republic, as 
well as to those of other governments whose strengths lie in 
freedom by military, psychological, or economic means. Fur- 
thermore, we know that the seat of this enemy is the Soviet 
Union. 

With these two important acknowledgments, we can pfo- 
ceed to look at the capebilities of our enemy and plan, with 
military skill, to meet them. I stress the military aspects of 
this effort, though I well recognize that there are other 
— which we must use with equal adroitness in this 
conflict. The use of psychology in our war thinking and 
planning is rather a new tactic, but it is an increasing im- 
portant one, for as we plan our military ~ ia we must 
also plan our approach to our enemy’s mind. 

In that connection, Mr. President, psychological warfare as 
employed sitice its inception by this country has not been 
equal to the task, and it is hoped that in the future we will 
apply ourselve:: more diligently to this important and ancient, 
although new to us, feature of military stategy. 

Today, then, we know who our enemy is and we know 
what our enemy’s intentions are. I think it was George 
Washington who said, in 1776, in effect, that we have the 
kind of people to deal with who are not aware of danger 
until the bayonet is at their very breast, and then, truly, they 
are susceptible of it. Thus it is, also, today. The American 
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ple now see in the Soviet Union their greatest enemy, 
and they regard Communist Russia as the bayonet at the 
breast of freedom. They are vitally concerned with what we 
in Congress and those in charge of our military affairs are 
doing to remove that threat. There is today no complacency 
of peace such as has always accompanied the end of hostilities 
in the past. There is an acute awareness of our dangers, ‘and 
a determination to see us through to a successful conclusion 
so that freedom will be the victor in this worldwide struggle 
between the ugly idea of communism and the clean and bright 
idea of liberty. 

We know our enemy, but in the development of our mili- 
tary plan we must go back and look at the evolution of the 
strong nations in the history of the world and see why they 
acquired their strength. We must do this now, for without 
this understanding we can easily underestimate our enemy's 
potential to destroy us. 

Civilization began in the river valleys of Asia. Men assem- 
bled there in small villages and towns, and, almost at once, 
the desire to communicate with one another led to traffic up 
and down the rivers of that vast and mystic continent. Their 
transportation was confined to the rivers, however, because, 
when the tiny and primitive boats reached the mouths of the 
rivers, they were turned back by the heavy and awesome seas. 
Asia grew, then, within itself, its development being confined 
to the length and breadth of the valleys. Men did not dare 
to venture past these confines, and this restrictive influence of 
Asian geography is still reflected in the backwardness of the 
Asiatic countries. While it is true that their cultures flourished, 
the lack of contact with the outside world brought about a nar- 
rowness and provincialism in their ranks which persists even 
to this day. 


Turning, next to Egypt and her great Nile River, we find 
that there men also assembled in towns along that river; but 
as they approached the mouth of this one, they found a small, 
quiet sea whose islands were easy points of recognition for 
navigation and whose nearly always placid waters offered no 
great obstacle to commerce between the countries which 
bordered upon it. Hence, great countries like Greece, Egypt. 
and the Roman Empire came into being. As the means of 
transportation gradually improved, commerce flourished, and 
these Mediterranean countries became the great powers of 
the then known world. 

The ability which man acquired in the navigation of the 
Mediterranean made it only natural that he should venture 
even farther into the unknown vastness of the deep oceans. 
With the advent of deep sea navigation and transportation, 
the countries whose harbors bordered on the Atlantic in Europe 
began to grow into world powers. In the logical course of 
such envents, Spain and Portugal became the first of three 
countries to assume power through their mastery of the ocean. 
It followed, then, that little England, heretofore only an 
island kingdom, would assume a world leadership through 
her inheritance and dominance of the seas. Through sea 
power, England became the master country of the world, 
not only politically, but also economically; and it is interest- 
ing to note that, until the advent and p hd of avia- 
tion, she successfully retained that position. 

Before coming up to the present day to discuss the new 
transportation era in which we find ourselves, we should look 
briefly at the impact which the advent of the railroads made 
on the inland empires of the world. Until the railroad chugged 
across the American scene in the 1830's, the economic dom- 
inance was confined to those countries controlling the seas. 
The railroad, however, made it possible to develop our own 
country, and it is probably the greatest single contributing 
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factor to the economic growth of the United States outside 
our basic free enterprise system. 

The railroads opened up the power of Germany. Even 
Russia began to construct a railroad system, but fell short of 
its needs; and today, much of the Soviet Union’s backward- 
ness, up until the air age, can be blamed on an inadequate 
ined system. In China, likewise, we find a large interior 
country whose commerce has been stagnant because no proper 
means of inland transportation has been developed and main- 
tained. The iron horse moved the people away from the 
rivers, across the plains and mountains, and interior countries 
began to compete on a more equal basis with the sea-bound 
countries in the race for world power. 

Mr. President, a new method of transportation came into 
prominence during the period of the Second World War, 
however ; and, particularly since that time, it has risen in the 
extent of its impact upon the course of human affairs. Air 
power has completely destroyed the transport barriers of 
yesterday, and today we live in a world whose wide and far- 
flung points can be visited easily and quickly for business, 
pleasure, or, sadly, and more significantly, for the purposes 
of war. 

Now where, it might be asked, does Russia, our enemy, 
the bayonet at the throat of freedom, fit into this picture with 
any advantage? We cannot deny some of her backwardness 
in past years. We recognize our own ability to out-produce 
her. Where, then, are the facts which justify putting our 
enemy in a dominant position in this new and gigantic age 
of air transportation ? 

During all the years of earlier transportation methods, we 
grew to know the world from east to west and from west to 
east. The Mercator projection charts which have guided our 
navigators around the globe and between its various points 
were laid out only with regard to the east-west and west-east 
conception. This was so much the order of the day that now, 
if one asked a friend which direction France is he would point 
to the east. If he asked him in which direction China lies, he 
would point westward. Ask him, then, “Which way is 
Russia?” and again he will point generally, and only generally, 
either east or west. The advent of airpower, with the lessening 
of distances and times between countries, and particularly be- 
tween the country wherein our enemy has his stronghold, 
and our own, requires a complete and drastic revision of our 
sense of distance and direction. We must now think from 
north to south and from south to north, as well as in eastward 
and westward lines. We must think globally, because the 
great land masses of America and Eurasia are closer together 
across the poles than around our old and established ocean 
routes. For the sake of information and clarification, I sug- 
gest we consider a few distances via the pole or Arctic route: 

From eastern Siberia, 3,500 nautical miles encompass all of 
the United States except the Southeast. 

From Murmansk, 3,700 nautical miles reach our industrial 
Northeast. 

From Spitsbergen, 3,200 nautical miles include Washing- 
ton and Chicago. 

From Iceland, 2,700 nautical miles give the same coverage. 

From Point Barrow, Alaska, 2,400 nautical miles reach 
Murmansk and 2,800 to 3,700 nautical miles reach the indus- 
trial areas of central Siberia, the Urals, Moscow, and the 
Ukraine, with 4,100 nautical miles reaching the Baku area. 

From northern Maine, 3,100 to 4,600 nautical miles give 
the same coverage. 

From Thule, Greeland, 1,600 to 3,300 nautical miles reach 
these same areas. 
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From Iceland, 1,300 to 3,000 nautical miles encompass all 
these regions. 

Mr. President, we now have some idea how, just as England 
was geographically favored during the deep-sea era, Russia 
is geographically favored in this new era of airpower by vir- 
tue of her Arctic frontier. Our own exposure on the Arctic 
is not an inviting one. There is only one navigable river flow- 
ing north into the Arctic Circle from America. The largest 
town in the Artic Circle on our side is Aklavik, Canada, whose 
population is approximately 200. Compare this bleak situa- 
tion with that on the Soviet side of the Arctic. There we find, 
thanks to our own Gulf Stream, many ice-free ports and 
several navigable rivers, which, when they are frozen over, 
offer great sledge routes into the Arctic interior of the Soviet. 
Russia has long been exploiting this vast country by aviation, 
whereas aviation has not succeeded, to any great extent, in 
opening up our own Arctic areas. In fact, Russia has long 
been working at the production potential of the Arctic, and 
it is necessary, in this appraisal of our enemy, that we look 
at some of her Arctic cities: 

Murmansk, the largest city in the world north of the Arctic 
Circle, grew from about 3,000 at the beginning of the Soviet 
regime to 117,000 in 1939. Since that time, it is estimated 
that its population has increased to nearly 200,000. Murmansk 
is an important naval base, a large commercial port, and a 
growing industrial city. 

Petsamo, just to the west of Murmansk, is another Soviet 
Arctic port on ice-free Petsamo Bay. 

Arkangel is a city of more than 280,000 on the White Sea, 
whose port is kept open by ice-breakers during the winter. 

The Pechora River Basin, to the east, is the principal source 
of coal and oil for the Leningrad, Arkangel, and Murmansk 
areas. 

Ukta, with a population of more than 40,000 is the oil- 
producing center, where, also, radium has been produced since 
1940. 

Vorkuta, a city of more than 30,000, is the coal-producing 
center. 

Kara is another Arctic port where coal is shipped from the 
Vorkuta mines inland by rail. 

Sale Kard and Navy Port are the Arctic ports for the Ob 
River of western Siberia. This is the largest of the Siberian 
rivers, with 12,000 miles of navigable waterways in use. The 
second great Siberian river is the Yenisei of west-central Si- 
beria. It also serves a large timber and grain area, and its 
basin contains many valuable mineral resources. Its navigable 
waters reach 3,500 miles from the Arctic to Lake Baikal, 
where another new industrial area is developing. 

Igarka, the chief port of the Yenisei, is north of the Arctic 
Circle. It grew from one house and three people in 1920 to 
a population of 20,000 at the beginning of World War II. 

Dudinka is another growing Arctic port on the lower Yen- 
isei. It serves the mines at Norilsk, a city of more than 
35,000, 50 miles inland by rail, where coal, nickel, copper, 
lead, and zinc are mined. 

The third great Siberian river is the Lena of east-central 
Siberia. Tiski is its Arctic port. 

Petropavlovsk is an old fishing and sealing port with a fine 
harbor, shipbuilding facilities, and miscellaneous industries, 
and has a population of 100,000. 

Magadan, a new city on the north coast of the Okhotsk 
Sea, has a population in excess of 65,000 and a wide variety 
of industries. 

In July of 1947, the last period for which accurate figures 
are available, it was estimated that there were 500,000 people 
north of the Arctic Circle in the Soviet Union, compared to 
some 20,000 on the American side in Greenland, Canada, and 
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Alaska combined. While it is reasonable to assume that these 
figures have been altered on both sides since that time, the 
great difference in favor of the Soviet Union, even then, is 
sufficient indication of that country’s great advantage in this 
area. 

By this brief, though highly significant, outline, we have 
seen the geographic imbalance which exists between our enemy 
and ourselves. We should further understand, in this con- 
nection, that the very oceans which once afforded us protection 
now offer a means of transportation for long-range atomic 
submarines, which can deny us the access to important strategic 
materials and the normal lanes of intercourse over the seas. 
So, in a world that is smaller than were the vast continents of 
past wars, in a world where, geographically speaking, our 
enemy is better situated than we are, we must, if for no other 
reason, look to airpower as our first line of defense and our 
immediate capacity for offense. 

In passing to the new phase of this New Look, we should 
pause briefly to consider the other sources of our military 
strength. To pass completely over them would be an error 
and an injustice, and even though this thesis is devoted to an 
argument for our Air Force as constituted, I cannot refrain 
from stating my position regarding our great companions in 
strength—the Navy and its components, and the Army. 

The objective and strategy of seapower is to control the 
sealanes or, in other words, to control the seas. This concept, 
applied with full vigor, enabled us to defeat another great 
sea power in the Second World War, Japan. This strategy, 
applied to Germany, contributed to her defeat in the First 
World War, although Germany, had she understood this 
power, could well have defeated the Allies in both wars. These 
two wars, and other wars in which seapower was a decisive 
weapon, had as their participants countries whose geographi- 
cal locations best suited them for dependence upon the seas. 
Russia, however, does not have to rely on the ocean for her 
lines of communication and supply. Russia is essentially self- 
sufficient, and even the satellites that now come under her 
vicious wings are approached by land or, more important, 
they are now easily ——— by air. Hence the real power 
of ocean offensive—blockade and strangulation—will not af- 
fect Russia's ability to exist during war, or even to wage war 
to a successful conclusion. On the other hand, her submarines 
can roam the seas, where we used to feel safe, and apply the 
same strategy against us which we would apply against her 
were seapower a factor in our retaliation potential. 

Since the beginning of conflict between men, it has been 
necessary for the armies of one nation to plant their feet and 
their flag on the soil of the enemy nation before any real de- 
cision could be concluded. How, then, can any war, without 
full emphasis on infantry, be justified? Let us go back for a 
moment to the fact that we know our enemy—his strength 
and his intentions. Should we plan, then, to wage a war match- 
ing him man for man? Will that type of battle be successful 
on such a vast land mass, against numerically superior armies, 
or should we, instead, exploit our own greatest strength, 
which is our technological superiority? We used this ap- 
proach in bringing about the victory in the Pacific, and we 
saved the lives of thousands of our men. 

America’s manpower is limited, as is its ability to maintain 
a vast army thrown halfway around the world. So the strategy 
of airpower appears to be the only logical and genuinely 
acceptable avenue of approach to the problem of creating and 
maintaining peace in the world. By an emphasis on airpower, 
we utilize our technological advantages, we lean upon our 
great productive ability, we exploit the basic weakness of the 
enemy, which is now interior communication, and we do so 
with a minimum of manpower and a considerably reduced 
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burden upon the economy of our country. This latter con- 
sideration is of especial importance, for the proponents of 
Bolshevik communism have often stated that they will destroy 
the Western Powers from within by destroying their economic 
systems ; and, if we continue the policy based on the illusion 
that the unlimited use of money will strengthen us, then we 
give concrete impetus to their mode of destruction. No econ- 
omy, including that of the United States, can stand forever 
the pressures of maintaining full war production and full war 
manpower in periods of peace. We can, however, look care- 
fully at our hole card, and then proceed in an intelligent and 
forceful manner to strengthen it. 

The New Look about which I have been speaking is a mis- 
leading term, to some extent, because it suggests that all the 
factors now contributing to our air strength are newly devised. 
The truth is that the New Look in the Air Force has been in 
the process of formulation since World War II. From the 
experiences of that conflict, together with those of the Korean 
action, and the intervening military lessons provided by our 
country’s technological advances, we have gradually reached a 
point in our thinking where we have accepted the inevitable; 
that is to say, we have been made, through necessity, to under- 
stand some of the older concepts in terms of the exigencies of 
these explosive times. To a great extent, then, the New Look 
is merely an acceptance of the Old Look, but it comes at a 
time and in a manner when the people of this country can 
best appreciate the results of such a reassessment of our mili- 
taty potential. 

Therein lies the key to the New Look in the Air Force. The 
time has come when the careful planning of General Vanden- 
berg and his staff is bearing fruit in an Air Force consisting 
of a carefully planned, closely integrated unit, an Air Force 
whose present leaders fully understand the dependence of our 
country upon it, and who are developing with amazing strides 
a power for peace, created by | prey with constant attention 
given to building the best and the strongest force. These 
leaders realize that strength in the air is not measured entirely 
in terms of planes or men, but rather, somewhat, by team- 
work, by training, and by the most astute utilization of our 
new equipment. 

I might say at this point that Winston Churchill recognized 
in one of his great writings that the assessment of airpower 
is very difficult; in fact, it is more difficult to assess the true 
power of air forces than it is to assess the true power of land 
or sea forces. 

Indeed, if numbers alone could make the ideal air force, 
then we had no right to defeat the German Air Force. When 
we entered the war in Africa, and then in Italy, and eventually 
on the mainland of Europe, the German fighter force was 
larger than ours. We can look at Goering’s ghost, wherever 
it may be hiding in abjection, and thank it for the misuse of 
this airpower, which led to our early and telling successes. 
To a lesser degree, the same was true of the Japanese Air 
Force, but quality ran out in that area at a faster rate than in 
the German area. On the other hand, we remember the Royal 
Air Force and its heroic defense of little England, which 
prompted Churchill to say, “Never have so many owed so 
much to so few.” There we saw the ultimate in the employ- 
ment of limited airpower, successful to the end that the nu- 
merically stronger German Air Force was pushed back across 
the channel. 

All these facts must be understood, and I feel that, gen- 
erally, they are; but remarks have been made on the floor of 
the Senate and in the press of the country which have led me 
to this long and rather detailed explanation of our background 
and our present situation. 

It is necessary, furthermore, that we point up the real 
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achievements of the New Look in the Air Force by making 
some comparisons with the recent past, both with respect to 
the quantity and quality of our air arm. 

Let us look, first of all, at the economies which have been 
effected by this New Look. In the original program for the 
Air Force it was felt that a strength of 1,031,000 officers and 
airmen was needed to man 115 wings. Last year this authori- 
zation was reduced to 960,000 as the Air Force’s manpower 
ceiling for June 30, 1954. The Air Force has now committed 
itself to man 115 wings with 955,000 officers and men by that 
date. This reduction of 5,000 persons is a voluntary Air Force 
action. 

Pilot training rates have also been reduced. This has been 
made possible because the floating D-day concept has given 
the Air Force 2 more years in which to increase the pilot in- 
ventory necessary to the manning of its goals. Thus, instead 
of a fast buildup to a 12,000 pilot training, followed by a 
sharp cut in this rate, we are building to a training rate of 
7,800 pilots a year. This reduced program also permits per- 
sonnel reductions among the activities supporting the train- 
ing program. At the same time, it will give us a sufficient 
number of pilots to man the 137 wings proposed for the 
middle of 1957. 

Mr. President, it might be interesting to note at this point, 
from information received rather late, that 17,000 juniors and 
seniors in the ROTC air program in the colleges of the United 
States have agreed to take pilot training. This backlog of 
pilot material in itself will greatly enhance the future of the 
air arm of our defense. 

Overseas, the Air Force has benefited from its Project Na- 
tive Sun. Under this project, the Air Force expects to replace 
some 43,000 service personnel with local civilians by July of 
1954. Already, more than two-thirds of this saving has been 
realized. 

The appreciable modernization of the 13 reserve troop 
carriers has made possible a reduction of 6 troop carrier 
wings from the original Air Force goal. 

I might interject the statement that one of the criticisms 
leveled at the new look in the Air Force has been that the 
Defense Establishment has reduced the group carrier wings 
in the Air Force, whereas in truth this country has more to- 
day, if we combine those of the Regular Air Force and the 
Reserve, than we have had at any time. 

Mr. President, the continuing program for the improve- 
ment of maintenance paid off substantially last year, when the 
Air Force was able to effect a cui..ack on the planned produc- 
tion of jet engines intended as replacement engines. 

In wing strength, the new look has resulted in an increase 
from 48 on July 1, 1950, to 106 on July 1, 1953, and an esti- 
mated 115 for July 1, of this year. Present plans call for this 
figure to be increased to 137 wings by July 1, 1957. 

The Air Force’s potential wing power relates to a function 
of the number of aircraft and the explosive power which each 
aircraft can carry. The new look has not involved any change 
in the various types of wings; hence, any increase in a wing's 
potential power is the result of increased explosive power. 
For instance, the H-bomb has been described as having a 4- 
megaton yield, or the equivalent of 1 million tons of TNT. 
By comparison, the World War II atomic bomb has been 
described as having a 20-kiloton yield, the equivalent of 1,000 

tons of TNT. 

General Twining has stated: 

“The growth of our tactical atomic capacity is one of the 
most significant recent developments in modern warfare. * * * 
It is an Air Force objective that every offensive fighter and 
bomber aircraft of our tactical Air Force be capable of carry- 
ing atomic weapons.” 
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In World War II, the B-17 or B-24 carried an average 
bomb load of 4 tons for a combat radius of approximately 
1,300 miles. The B-36 is described as capable of carrying 
10,000 pounds of bombs, or 5 tons, for 10,000 miles. Thus, 
modern aircraft carrying 20 KT has from 4,000 to 5,000 
times the explosive power of the same aircraft carrying more 
conventional bombs. 

Actual wing power is a function of potential power for 
efficiency of delivery. Delivery capability depends upon our 
capacities, those of the enemy, and certain external influences, 
such as weather and the location of the target. While the pro- 
ficiency of air crews is continually improving, it is difficult to 
measure in simple terms, since it includes such factors as in- 
creased bombing proficiency, better maintenance, fewer gross 
errors, improved countermeasures, better intelligence materials, 
and increased flying proficiency. 

An air wing, therefore, now as always, is a unit of striking 
power, equipped and manned to enable it to operate indepen- 
dently in sustained action until such time as normal resupply 
and replacement can take effect. 

On July 1, 1953, our active aircraft numbered 17,100. It 
is estimated that the figure will have increased to 21,000 by 
July 1 of this year, and to 22,900 by July 1, 1955. 

What, then, of the use of our aircraft and other Air Force 
equipment? The answer, of course, depends upon the nature 
of the tasks which the Air Force must be prepared to perform. 
Under the New Look program, the aircraft themselves are de- 
signed to perform as efficiently and economically as possible 
whatever task is assigned to them. This, naturally, is a funda- 
mental consideration. 

The primary operational tasks of the Air Force are three- 
fold: First, strategic offensive; second, theater operations; 
and third, continental air defense. In support of these tasks, 
a fourth is generated, that of air transport. 

In turn, to sustain these four purposes, the Air Force is 
engaged in a variety of supporting activities, which also in- 
volve aircraft, such as, first, procurement, maintenance, stor- 
age, and distribution of material; second, recruitment, train- 
ing, feeding, clothing, and the medical care of personnel; 
third, administration of Air Reserve and National Guard pro- 
grams; fourth, research, development, and testing of new 
weapons and equipment; and fifth, the construction of air- 
bases and supporting installations. 

Turning specifically to the Air Force’s task of strategic 
offenses, it should be stated, at the outset, that, in order to 
accomplish this function, the Air Force must be able to attack 
at any point on the globe in a short period of time, with over- 
whelming destructive — and despite any measure of enemy 
opposition. The hard core of this offensive force is the 10- 
engine intercontinental B-36, whose capacity has been the 
primary deterrent force of the free world. Soviet defensive 
capacity, of course, has not stood still; and there are plans 
now to replace the B-36 with the jet B-52, in order to keep 
ahead of the Soviet airdefense buildup. 

Supplementing the offensive powers of the B-36 is the 
piston-engined B-50, which is an improvement of the World 
War II B-29. These units are now already being replaced— 
in fact, they are practically replaced in their entirety—by the 
faster jet B-47. 

By extending the range and flexibility of the B-47, the 
Strategic Air Command has made large-scale aerial refueling 
from tanker aircraft a routine procedure. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to note that by adopting this refueling procedure, 
aircraft which, when using their own fuel containment, can 
sustain themselves in the air, for no longer than 414 hours, 
now fly regularly 15-hour training missons across the length 
and breadth of the United States. 
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Although the Strategic Air Command is able to operate 
from the United States in the event of war requiring the use 
of refueling techniques, the existence of Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases overseas greatly increase its flexibility and the 
economy of its operation, and, hence, its effectiveness. These 
bases, of course, must be defended. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand, therefore, has fighter aircraft, such as the F-84, cap- 
able of both a defensive and offensive role. 

The effectiveness of any attack can be no better than the 
knowledge of enemy targets, hence, the need for the recon- 
naissance versions of aircraft, such as the B-47 and the B-36,. 
I may say here that although we might consider these aircraft 
as of the reconnaissance type, nevertheless, they can deliver 
bombs against an enemy. 

Under the Air Force’s task of theater operations, we find 
its vital contribution in the protection of strategic overseas 
areas, especially NATO and far eastern regions. The task of 
theater operations involves air defense, close air-support of 
ground troops, interdiction, support of the stategic offensive, 
and theater airlift. For these purposes, a number of types of 
aircraft are needed: Fighter interceptors, such as the F-86 and 
the all-weather F-94; fighter bombers, such as the F-84; re- 
connaisance versions of both fighters and bombers—but still 
capable of performing their primary task of delivering destruc- 
tion to an enemy ; and troop transports, such as the C-119 and 
the C-124. 

The Air Force air-defense role is to prevent an enemy from 
successfully delivering an air strike which would result in 
catastrophic losses to the United States. The most effective 
defense, of course, is a good offense. 

Mr. President, that conception of warfare has never changed, 
from the days when man first threw a rock at his enemy, until 
today, when we utilize the most effective technological ad- 
vances in the air. We must never forget that the best defense 
is a good offense. Consequently, our strategic air forces have 
an important part to play in destroying the enemy’s offensive 
power at his home bases, even before he gets his aircraft off 
the ground. This is the most effective and economical military 
method of protecting the United States from attack. 

Nevertheless, the Air Force must also be prepared to con- 
duct a successful air offense by meeting an enemy air strike 
after it is airborne. This would be especially necessary in the 
earlier days or hours of a war, in which it is to be anticipated 
that the enemy would have the initiative. 

Successful interception depends upon three things: First, 
adequate early warning and radar interception; second, the 
kind of interceptor aircraft to meet the enemy aircraft; and, 
third, destruction of the aircraft before reaching the bomb- 
release line. It involves the present location of bases to pro- 
tect vital areas, well-trained flying and support personnel, and 
quality performing all-weather aircraft. The types of aircraft 
involved here are the all-weather jet F-89 and the F-94. As 
a “last ditch” defense, these aircraft are backed up by the 
highly publicized rockets for ground-to-air interception of 
enemy aircraft. 

The latest addition to the Air Force’s interceptor program 
is the new RC-121C radar airplane. This giant Super-Con- 
stellation-type plane is adapted for special defense missions, 
and is capable of carrying this country’s most powerful search 
radar to high altitudes, for line-of-sight surveillance, thus 
overcoming the normal limitation of radar's inability to bend 
over the horizon or, as we may say, “to look around the 
corner. 

These flying radar stations can locate sneak raiders, and can 
stay airborne for extended periods of time because of high 
fuel capacity and large fuel economy. 
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Mr. President, this is a decidedly important step in the con- 
tinental air defense of the United States, because of the rather 
limited value of ground-based radar, particularly in the moun- 
tainous regions of Alaska and in the Arctic, where, at its best, 

d-based radar would be too late in many cases. How- 
ever, with the radar these planes carry, it is possible to detect 
at very great distances an enemy approach. 

It is generally recognized that our need for effective defense 
against air attack is greater now than ever before, since, under 

resent conditions, one large-scale offensive by the Soviets 
could be decisive, if allowed to be carried out without inter- 
ference. The Air Force’s new program, which provides for 
34 air defense wings, refiects our awareness of the greater need 
for air defense forces, but does not attempt to attain a ‘‘per- 
fect” air defense. A more perfect air defense awaits improve- 
ments in our air-defense weapons systems. 

Mr. President, in all candor and truthfulness, let me say we 
must look back to the time when England was being attacked 
by Germany, which was attempting to wipe out that tiny island. 
There, with a small target, the Royal Air Force was able to 
stop only from 20 to 30 percent of the invading bombers. 
ne ye at best we can expect to stop perhaps 50 per- 
cent of bombers which might at some time fly over our soil. 
But with the proper kind of warning system and, particularly, 
by means of the maintenance of a great retaliatory air force, 
I doubt that the Soviets would begin a program of annihila- 
tion against us, knowing that the best defense is a strong of- 
fense, and that we would strike back at them in the next 
breath. 

The Air Force's transport mission involves air lift support 
of the Strategic and Tactical Air Command's mobility plans. 
It also involves providing, through MATS, the necessary air 
lift to support the theater commitments of all three services. 
Within the theater, the Air Force must provide the theater air 
lift, through troop-carrier units. Increased use of air lift to 
transport personnel and high-cost material will continue to 
result in greater economy. 

The World War II twin-engined C-47 and four-engined 
C-54 are still performing valuable airlift missions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these aircraft are worth more now than they orig- 
inally cost. The great use of airlift by all services, however, 
has brought about a need for faster and larger transports, such 
as the C-119 and the C-124. 

In accomplishing its three primary, or combat, tasks, the 
Air Force is not neglecting the development of guided mis- 
siles. Recent. announcements of the assignments of Matador 
Squadrons to Europe is an indication of the progress being 
made in missiles for theater tactical use. Meanwhile, longer 
range ground-to-ground missiles and shorter range ground-to- 
air missiles are being developed to increase the effectiveness 
of our interceptor aircraft. 

We have considered at some length the new look in the 
Air Force as it has evolved from both distant and recent his- 
tory and the lessons of these changing times. In every way, the 
efforts which are being made to meet the threat to our coun- 
try’s —— security are gaining momentum and achieving 
their desired ends. They can never be wholly successful, how- 
ever, if there is a lack of understanding on the part of either 
the personnel involved in the military programs or the citizens 
of our country, who must, in order to reap the benefits of 
such efforts, realize their total implications and adjust their 
own thinking to meet the requirements of the resultant policies. 

There are certain problems remaining to be en} if we 


are to achieve and sustain an effective Air Force of 137 wings. 
Many of these are essentially technical and operational, and 
can be solved only by the Air Force itself. Airpower sup- 
porters out of the ranks of this service can aid in the solution 
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of such problems, however, by providing the Air Force with 
the — atmosphere in which to work and the proper men 
and tools. 

Of all the major unresolved problems, probably the most 
urgent is that concerning the morale of Air Force personnel. 
I digress from my announced intention of discussing only the 
Air Force to say that it is the remaining unsolved problem in 
all our forces, with the possible exception of the Marine Corps. 
For example, the 4-year terms of some 200,000 airmen expire 
during this next fiscal year. Most of these individuals have 
been trained in our technical schools and have, by this time, 
acquired a high degree of skill and experience, which has been 
and could be of inestimable value to the Air Force. These 
men have now reached the point where they can really “pay 
off,” and quickly and rapidly advance to higher skill levels. 
Yet, the latest survey indicates that nearly 75 percent of them 
do not intend to reenlist. There is no purpose to be served by 
attempting to put a price tag on the “know how” we will lose 
as a result of this occurrence, but the education and training 
of these persons represents a figure considerably in excess of 
$344 million. 

Two of the primary factors critically affecting reenlistment 
rates are the availability of community facilities in the vicinity 
of our bases and the adequacy of personal facilities on those 
bases. Surely, something can be done about personal facilities 
such as suitable barracks, adequate messes, chapels, post ex- 
changes, theaters, airmen’s service clubs, officers’ open messes, 
libraries, attractive recreational rooms, and hobby shops. 

In this connection, I may say that in my own State of Ari- 
zona there are several fine Air Force installations. We train 
jet pilots for the Air Force. At Luke Field, located near 
Phoenix, Ariz., the Air Force is asking for $78,000 to install 
coolers, so that the men can live comfortably in the heat which 
prevails there in the summer, which on many days approaches 
110 or 115 degrees. Yet there is argument about that small 
item . We think nothing of sending $78 million abroad—to 
accomplish what? 

That is typical of the things which the Air Force asks for 
the men at its bases around the country, to allow them, as dedi- 
cated Air Force members to live as their neighbors in the cities 
and towns live. The Air Force is asking nothing else. The 
Air Force has developed sound criteria for these facilities— 
criteria which meet the basic needs of our people in accord- 
ance with American standards of living, and which are not 
in any sense of the word luxurious or extravagant. It is esti- 
mated that the cost necessary to bring our bases up to the re- 
quired standard would be roughly 63 percent of the training 
cost loss which is anticipated for the next fiscal year. That is 
63 percent of $344 million. The relation between the ade- 
quacy of base facilities and such things as reenlistment rates 
and AWOL rates shows that this money would be well spent. 

Another problem confronting the Air Force in the pursuit 
of its new look is the strengthening of the Air Force’s Re- 
serve and Air National Guard’s programs. These are being 
carefully reviewed and restudied in the light of the new look, 
and specific recommendations should be forthcoming within 
the next few months. 

Furthermore, the Air Force faces considerable difficulty from 
the present 100-hour limitation on so-called proficiency flying. 
One of the adverse effects of this, for example, is the increased 
difficulty experienced by the Strategic Air Command in getting 
the necessary pilots for the building up of its strength and the 
providing of replacements. 

Every year the question of flying comes up, when the Air 
Force budgets are considered. The question is asked, Should 
a man, when he reaches the age of 40, 45, or 50, be no longer 
allowed to fly? That contributes to the low morale among 
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these officers. As I stated on the floor last year, telling a man 
who has been a pilot all his life that because he is 40, 45, or 
50, although he is in perfect health, he can no longer fly is 
like telling a lawyer that he can no longer talk, or telling a 
dentist that he can no longer pull teeth. 

In this age of nuclear wea and long-range, high-speed 
aircraft, a strategic air force is of little value unless it is “com- 
bat ready’"’ 24 hours a day 365 days a year. At the same time 
the professional requirements for piloting modern aircraft are 
greater than ever. us, if the Strategic Air Command is to 
maintain a constant condition of combat readiness, it must re- 
ceive an influx of pilots each year who have already achieved 
a high degree of flying proficiency. It cannot afford to rely on 
pilots just out of flying school, who require several years of 
additional flying experience before they are qualified to take 
our expensive, complicated, long-range bombers into combat. 
Hence the Strategic Air Command insists that pilots receive a 
certain number of hours flying experience from other sources 
before they can be taken into its functions. 

As time goes on, however, the restriction on flying will 
make it increasingly difficult for pilots to obtain these neces- 
safy minima. In fact, many younger pilots, with no experience 
in either World War II or Korea, will find it impossible to 
do so. The Strategic Air Command, for example, has estab- 
lished 900 hours of flying time as the minimum requirement 
for a copilot of a B-47. For a pilot not assigned to a nopera- 
tional unit, this represents 9 years of service under the 100- 
hour restriction. The first pilot of a B-47 must have between 
1,500 and 2,500 hours, depending upon the type of aircraft 
he has previously flown. Under the 100-hour restriction, this 
represents 15 to 25 years. 

A B-36 aircraft commander must have 2,000 to 3,000 hours 
flying time, or 20 to 30 years service, under present require- 
ments. Consequently a pilot graduating at the age of 23 
would be anywhere from 43 to 50 years old before being 
qualified to command a B-36 aircraft. He would reach retire- 
ment age before ever becoming qualified to command a B-36 
squadron, much less a wing or a higher echelon or command. 
Is there any wonder then that morale is one of the great prob- 
lems standing in the way of the full attainment of the New 
Look in our Air Force? 

Mr. President, when the appropriation bill for the Air Force 
comes before the Senate this year I urge that consideration be 
given to the debate of last year. I urge that we consider the 
record of the Air Force this year in holding its flying to a 
minimum, and not attack the flying personnel and the flying 
proficiency of members of our Air Force who fly. 

Finally, there is the question of reestablishing in the Air 
Force the older traditions of military authority and leadership. 
The present deficiencies in this area were pointed up by the 
Womble Committee under the six points. 

Mr. President, I made reference earlier to the fact that all 
our services, with the exception of the Marine Corps, have the 
o_o of low morale. A study of the findings of the Wom- 

le Committee and a comparison of them with the situation 
in the Marine Corps will reveal why the Marine Corps has 
always maintained a high esprit and high morale. The com- 
mittee listed the following six points: 
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First, a dilution of military authority and leadership; sec- 
ond, a consequent reduction of distinction between the ranks; 
third, emphasis on discipline if military authority is to be 
reestablished ; fourth, effective leadership deterred by inhibi- 
tion of esprit; fifth, command ability deterred by emphasis 
on technocracy; and sixth, a reduction of professional stand- 
ards has made the military service less attractive. 

Mr. President, we must have a restoration of the old feel- 
ing that existed between the enlisted man and his sergeant, 
between the sergeant and his officer, and between the officer 
and his men. We cannot follow one of the recommendations 
of the Doolittle report, to reduce the military to one basis. 
There is a difference in the military, and we must go back to 
the old system as one of the first steps toward regaining and 
retaining the high morale which has always characterized our 
successful military forces. : . 

Air power, then, has become our chief military arm, not 
because of its innate novelty as a weapon, but through geo- 
gtaphical necessity. In this age of air transportation, we in 
the United States, for the first time in our history, find our- 
selves at a geographical disadvantage in relation to our enemy. 
Even so, we are in such a position of superiority technologi- 
cally that we can overcome this factor by the aggressive de- 
velopment of our air power. 

How, then, are we prepared for this new and challenging 
era as far as our leadership is concerned? From many years 
of contact and experience with the Air Force, I can assure you 
that its leadership capacity today, at all levels, is more than 
equal to its assigned task. ‘ 

The Air Force is now a close, well-knit, keenly coordinated 
fighting force, whose leaders know their job and are well- 
prepared to cope with the problems involved in its pursuit. 

Yet there is more at issue here in the creation and mainten- 
ance of a successful military machine than the development of 
the actual military leadership. We must, as a people, learn to 
respect and to rely upon these defense establishments. We 
must understand their problems and their requirements, and 
stand ready to lend our assistance to them. 

Mr. President, because the issue is of such importance at 
the moment, I suggest that Members of Congress refrain from 
asking personal favors of any branch of the armed services. 
Service in our Armed Forces is an obligation and a duty, and 
every American boy should look forward to it with keen an- 
ticipation. It is wrong for any Senator or any Member of the 
House to ask any favors of the military service in behalf of 
any friend or member of his family or acquaintance. I sug- 
gest that we refuse to act on such requests when we receive 
them from our constituents. 


Mr. President, what I have been saying applies as much to 
the Congress as it does to citizens throughout the country, 
and it has been in the spirit of hope for such help that this 
rather long discussion has been developed today. It has been 
offered with a view to shedding some much-needed light on 
the background, as well as on the present and proposed status, 
of that arm of our Nation’s defense potential which has be- 
come a major source of our military defense and offense— 
the United States Air Force. 
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The Conspiracy Against Gold 


RECENT HISTORY AND CURRENT POSITION IN OUR MONETARY SYSTEM 


By HARRY SEARS, President, Calaveras Cemirai 


Gold Mining Co., Ltd., Angels Camp, California 


Delivered at the National Western Mining Conference, Denver, Colorado, January 29, 1954 


States. 

When we consider gold from a practical, legal, and 
monetary standpoint we find that the present threat facing 
our citizens, of being permanently deprived of its use and 
value in monetary matters, stems from the same actions by 
the same people who have been trying to destroy us as gold 
producers. 

I propose to outline steps in this conspiracy, actively in 
progress during most of the past 20 years and using the 
facilities of the Treasury, Federal Reserve, and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to destroy our national solvency and 
freedom and disperse our gold reserves. 

Another objective was the removal of gold as a base for 
money, compulsory acceptance by our people of constantly 
depreciating managed currency and the destruction of gold 
mining in this country. 

Destruction of gold mining is being accomplished by Gov- 
ernment seizure of essential features of our private industry, 
placing us under an illegal and unconstitutional licensing sys- 
tem, compelling us to deliver our privately owned gold, at 
a fixed price in dollars, to the Treasury or its agents and 
depriving us of access and sales to the public or to commercial 
gold users. 

Thus, through gradual shrinkage of the value of dollars 
our industry has been forced into an intolerable economic 
position which will eventually put all primary producers out 
of business. 

It is difficult for the average citizen to realize that our 
success in preventing destruction of gold mining in the 
United States is of vital interest to them. 

In their view our industry is somewhat romantic and 
glamorous, so it is quite understandable that with no prac- 
tical knowledge of gold and its production, they do not realize 
that the safety and value of every dollar they earn or save, 
or will ultimately possess, will be affected by our success in 
arousing public interest and indignation concerning the fol- 
lowing facts. 

To us, as producers, gold is simply a commodity, just as 
wheat, cotton, iron or coal are commodities. 

This simple statement has been challenged or ignored by 
certain economists and monetary experts, claiming that be- 
cause gold was once used as a monetary metal, here in the 
United States, we have forfeited the right to consider it as a 
commodity. 

For many years the Federal Reserve has been unfriendly to 
gold. I quote from an article by the late Dr. E. A. Golden- 
weiser, written just before his death. As the principal eco- 
nomic adviser of the Federal Reserve for many years, he quali- 
fies as a hostile witness: 

“In addition to being a myth, a moral slogan, and a stand- 
atd of value, gold is also a commodity. It is produced by 
labor and management employed by companies owned by 
stockholders and it is sold to governments and to the public 
by the producers. The cost of production is met by the 
companies and the money received for the product is used 
to pay wages and other costs and to distribute dividends to 
holders of shares in the enterprise. In other words in this 
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aspect gold is like any other commodity produced and sold 
in free economies.” 

That statement justifies the freedom to conduct their own 
affairs which has been sought by gold producers ever since 
Government efforts to cripple and destroy them became ap- 

arent. 

, There is the additional fact, almost unknown to the gen- 
eral public, that gold is privately owned, not owned by the 
Government, that titles to gold mines are under patents, 
direct grants from the Government of the ground and the 
gold therein contained, with no reservations. 

Rights acquired against the United States, arising out of 
a contract with it, are protected by the Fifth Amendment of 
the Constitution which holds that no person “‘shall be de- 
rived of property without due process of law, nor shall 
private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” 

Those rights were violently invaded when, under the plea 
of emergency, all gold was blanketed under Roosevelt's first 
gold embargo order on April 20, 1933. 

The gold standard had been in effect since 1834 with a 
stable price for gold of $20.67 an ounce. This price was 
not by Government mandate or regulation but merely the 
best price buyers would offer and that sellers could secure. 

But gold producers were in serious trouble in 1933. Al- 
though the price of gold had remained stable throughout the 
previous century the purchasing value of dollars had de- 
clined 77 percent, giving the dollar a practical value of only 
23 cents. This put gold, from the producers’ standpoint, at 
$4.75 per ounce. 

This fact is practically unknown by the majority of bank- 
ers, legislators, and the general public. It has been over- 
looked, suppressed, or ignored by economists, teachers, and 
monetary experts who base all of their calculations on the 
use of gold and do not inquire into the facts of its supply. 

History gives proof that the gold standard is not a cure- 
all for mistakes or dishonesty of governments and that it 
does not of itself have the power to prevent the shrinkage in 
purchasing power of currencies. 

The century of its use gives the lie to those who waste 
energy and create confusion in promoting return to gold 
convertibility with false promises and more wishful calcula- 
tions that it will restore or insure indefinitely the purchasing 
power of dollars. 

In 1933 the world had abandoned the gold standard, 
prices of gold were higher abroad, which offered relief 
through export sales for our hard pressed industry. 

When the President’s embargo was announced there was 
a storm of protest from the mining industry for here was 
an order to take from them their privately owned product, 
compelling them to turn over gold to the Treasury at $20.67 
an ounce, in depressed dollars, when there were higher prices 
for gold in world markets abroad. 

I took an active part with other producers in exchanges 
between the White House, the Treasury, and other depart- 
ments with the result that newly mined gold was permitted 
sales at the world price. 
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A BANKING Not A MINING ORDER 


In construing the word “gold,” in the first Executive 
Order of 1933, the Attorney General held that this meant 
“gold coin,” “gold bullion,” and “gold certificates.” It was 
therefore a banking and monetary and not a mining order. 

None of the gold in our mines had ever been in the Gov- 
ernment’s possession as monetary gold and it clearly retained 
its commodity status right up to the point of a voluntary 
sale to the Government. The Attorney General recognized 
this in his ruling. 

This is the heart and essence of the legal status of newly 
mined gold in the United States under our American way of 
life. 

There is no constitutional power in either the Congress, 
the President, or the Secretary of the Treasury, to say other- 
wise. 

For a few months at the end of 1933 we had our legal 
freedom to receive the free market price for our gold. But 
during these same few months Roosevelt was surrounded by 
hordes of connivers who were going to remake the world. 
That was the period when Congress was ordered to pass laws 
regardless of considerations as to their constitutionality. 

This was followed by the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 and 
the setting of $35 for gold which became the world price. 
This act was first passed by the House of Representatives 
without any of the Congressmen knowing what they were 
voting on. They did not even have a copy of the act before 
them at the time. They were told by Roosevelt to vote “yes” 
and to pass it. They did. It was a perfect rubber-stamp 
process exactly as in Soviet Russia. 

There was some debate in the Senate, practically all on the 
subject of the $2 billion stabilization fund and its control 
by Secretary Morgenthau. They feared to trust him and his 
ability. There was no mention of mines or newly mined 
gold except references to its special and privileged position. 

This may sound fantastic but if anyone cares to check the 
details just look up the facts in the Congressional Record. 

There could not, therefore, have been any intent in the 
minds of the Congressmen to control newly mined gold. 
Such intent could only have been in Roosevelt’s mind plus 
the intent in the mind of his tool Morgenthau, who as Sec- 
1etary of the Treasury was responsible for the gold regula- 
tions that followed. 

That was the initial lawless act in the conspiracy against 
gold mining and against our privately owned gold. 

We do not condone the seizure of gold from the public, 
or the denial of the rights of citizens to possess gold (through 
provisions in the gold regulations) but these are another 
class of offenses against all citizens and must not be confused 
with our basic ownership of gold under our grants of title 
from the Government. 

All gold mines contain gold in its natural state, always 
alloyed with silver and usually in a rock or vein formation 
and intermingled with other metals or minerals. Some gold 
may be mined in its natural state, as witk placer gold, but 
usually it must be processed to insure its recovery, avoid 
losses, and to put it into marketable form. 

The mandatory requirements that a producer must secure 
a Treasury license before he can smelt and prepare his gold 
for sale, plus the requirement that it must be sold at the 
Treasury price to a licensed buyer or dealer, or to the mint, 
plus the denial of the rights of citizens to hold or acquire 
processed gold in the form of bars or bullion, under penalty 
of prosecution and confiscation, constitute a series of un- 
lawful assaults on the property rights of citizens, directed 
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against both buyer and seller, exactly as has been done under 
Soviet rule. 

It is clearly a violation of the gold producer’s property 
rights guaranteed under the fifth amendment. 

These things were the product of Morgenthau and his 
advisers. 

When the Government was sued because of their abroga- 
tions of contracts and bonds calling for payments in gold 
they were only upheld by a slender margin under a tortured 
Supreme Court decision which held in effect that even with 
the constitutional power of Congress to fix the value of 
money, their paper dollars for gold dollars could only be 
used because the plaintiffs failed to allege or prove damage 
through loss in purchasing power. 


PURCHASING POWER OF DOLLARS 


But the principle was established that the purchasing power 
of dollars controls the power of Government actions as to 
contracts, or property, or where the value of a payment was 
substituted for another form or value of payment. 

Excerpts from the minority dissenting opinions of the Court 
were really prophetic. Mr. Justice McReynolds said: 

“Congress really has inaugurated a plan primarily designed 
to destroy private obligations, repudiate national debts and 
drive into the Treasury all gold within the country in ex- 
change for inconvertible promises to pay, of much less value. 

“The power to issue bills and ‘regulate values’ of coin 
cannot be so enlarged as to authorize arbitrary action, whose 
immediate purpose and necessary effect 1s destruction of in- 
dividual rights. As this Court has said a ‘power to regulate 
is not a power to destroy.’ The fifth amendment limits all 
Government powers. 

“Congress has power to coin money but this cannot be 
exercised without the possession of metal. Can Congress 
authorize appropriation without compensation of the neces- 
sary gold—of course not. “The limitations prescribed by 
the Constitutional restrict the exercise of all power.’” 

These things which were abhorrent to the Court have since 
become common practice in the enforcement of Treasury 
regulations against gold producers. 

This was another step in the conspiracy. Throughout the 
years these regulations have stood as a record of shame. 
They have not even been changed under the present admin- 
istration which still follows the progratn outlined by the 
clique who have controlled the Treasury through the past 20 
years. 


TREASURY MONOPOLY OF GOLD 


Under their regulations the Treasury has established a 
monopoly of gold, refusing to sell it to the public or to 
permit the public to hold it and delegating to itself, and to 
its licensed dealers the sole right to supply gold to commer- 
cial users. These sales of gold in the United States during 
the past 12 years have been $275 million greater than the 
entire gold production of the United States for the same 
period. Not an ounce of gold mined in the United States 
has reached the so-called monetary stocks of the Treasury, 
the protection of which was purportedly the original purpose 
of issuing the regulations. 

We are told that the Treasury is operating on a gold bull- 
ion standard, that it is prepared at all times to. buy and sell 
gold at $35 an ounce to foreign governments or holders of 
dollars. 

Apparently the only practical effect of this standard is to 
fix a standard foreign sales price at $35, just as the standard 
price to industry in this country is $35. 
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Although only a trustee for the gold, of which our citizens 
and taxpayers are the equitable owners, it having been bought 
with their dollars, these sales abroad, and here, have been 
continuously conducted for merely the specified number of 
dollars, completely ignoring the fact that their ge buying 

wer or value is admitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the President, to be only 50 cents or less. 

Our citizens’ gold is therefore being sold at no more than 
the equivaleat of $17.50 an ounce, and it is not being re- 
plenished. 

During the first few years of the regulations their illegality 
was not very apparent, purchasing power of dollars remained 
fairly stable. 

Then came the next step in the conspiracy. Acting to- 
gether, the Treasury and Federal Reserve began to produce 
tidal waves of dollars, the buying power of dollars was stead- 
ily forced down, operating costs of business and Government 
went up. 

Who were the hidden leaders of this conspiracy? How 
had they gained their power? Why did Government de- 
partments cooperate with them and take orders from them? 


ACTORS IN THE CONSPIRACY 


During November and December, 1953, the press, radio, 
and television brought us devastating evidence of the exist- 
ence of Communist spies and Soviet agents occupying po- 
sitions of great power and prestige throughout many depart- 
ments of our Government. They had been there for many 
years and apparently some were still there. 

These people had not been merely tolerated, they were 
shielded and promoted by some of the highest officers in the 
past administration. 

The evidence so far chiefly concerns the existence of these 
Soviet agents. Very little has been said about the damage 
they did. 

Let us consider the key figure of the recent disclosures, 
Harry Dexter White. 

There is enough evidence already on the record to show 
that he was the organizer and guiding force of the Treasury, 
and that his power expanded from there into practically all 
the fiscal and finance departments of the Government during 
the greater part of both the Roosevelt and Truman adminis- 
trations. 

He was surrounded by willing helpers, many of his own 
choosing and others who were willing to support his policies. 

With the operations of this clique extending into the 
Federal Reserve, a totalitarian line of thought and practice be- 
gan a deliberate program of inflation, putting Fillions of 
excess dollars into circulation, reducing the purchasing power 
of dollars, and thus robbing our citizens of large parts of 
their savings, insurances, pensions, and incomes. 

In an interview published in U. S. News & World Report 
of December 4, 1953, Mr. W. Randolph Burgess speaks on 
these actions, answering an interviewer's question as to what 
was meant by releasing the Federal Reserve: 

“I mean the previous administration held the Federal Re- 
serve System captive until a couple of years ago. Now, why 
the Federal Reserve System allowed itself to be a captive of 
the Treasury is another question. But they used the Federal 
Reserve System to peg the prices of Government securities 
instead of doing their statutory duty of influencing the vol- 
ume of money in the public interest. 

“It added to the money supply, and, as Senator Douglas 
said in a — to the Senate, that was the policy which had 
pe inflation and cost the American people billions 
of dollars.” 
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The conspiracy was now rolling along under high pressure. 
The effrontery of their acts was shown when White, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury supplied our engraved money 
plates and quantities of paper and ink to the Soviets so they 
could print our currency in spurious millions which they cir- 
culated in bales through Soviet troops in Germany where 
hundreds of millions of this phony currency had to be re- 
deemed by our Treasury. 


EXPANDING CONSPIRACY AGAINST GOLD 


In the early part of the drive on gold mining there was a 
great propaganda drive to discredit gold. The Soviets and 
Hitler were buddies at that time, and their agents here who 
were expanding their organization into Government and pri- 
vate financial circles manipulated these sources to promote 
fear that gold was to lose its value and all trade was to be 
done with barter. Gold mining was a waste of time and 
energy, people ought to turn their attention to something 
useful. 

The effect of this poisonous propaganda was deadly. Financ- 
ing for gold mines was stopped dead in its tracks and some 
producing mines began to plan curtailment. 

Then the party line changed, the Soviets and Hitler ended 
their honeymoon and Stalin was ready to move in with ex- 
panded Pom of control of our Government. 

The drive against gold mining became more definite. Reg- 
ulations, restrictions, and low priorities became the order of 
the day in shutting down on our supplies. With the limited 
price on gold we could not compete with — mounting 
demands from labor and production became difficult. 

Then we were in the war and the sky was the limit. Our 
pal “good old Joe” was given the keys to all the front 
doors, he already had most of the back doors open and was 
loading out everything his agents could lay hands on. 

But gold mining was now to get its death blow. Calling 
on their network throughout Government departments the 
conspirators came up with phony statistics showing that gold 
mining was unessential, that if it were closed down, thou- 
sands of men would be released to mine necessary metals 
and the equipment and supplies used by the gold mines would 
be shifted to national defense. All of this finally produced 
the notorious WPB Order L208 and the gold mines were 
closed. As we know, ours was the only industry dealt with 
in this drastic way. 

In those days the conspirators and their records were blank- 
eted under secrecy classifications. The full powers of gov- 
ernment were available to shield them from inquiries as to 
the necessity or honesty of their acts. 

In the Jenner report of last year, Interlocking Subversion 
in Government Departments, we find a number of names 
of persons and departments who were active in closing gold 
mines. We note one example. 

One of the exhibits introduced in the hearings in 1945-46 
on the bill H. R. 4393 introduced by Congressman Clair Engle 
in an attempt to get some returns from the Government for 
the losses of gold mines through the enforced closing, was 
a formerly secret letter written by Milo Perkins, Executive 
Director, Economic Defense Board, December 19, 1941 (al- 
most a year before gold mines were closed) where he said: 

“In dealing solely with the-question of gold-mining equip- 
ment there is danger of losing an opportunity both to solve 
the long-term aspects of the gold problem and to maximize 
the joint war effort. Such an opportunity exists now. The 
United States can and should use the power that is derived 
from being practically the sole buyer of the yellow metal in 
order to initiate a program of a gradual reduction in gold 

production. Such a program would contribute to the maxi- 
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mization of the joint war effort and at the same time would 
facilitate a solution of the postwar gold — * * © it is 
essential * * * that a reduction in gold mining should be 
envisaged for the postwar period.” 

Please note that these actions planned against gold mining 
were admittedly sought for the postwar years. 

From other secret but now declassified records, we find 
that as the gold mines here were closed the Soviets were 
supplied with gold-mining equipment and materials under 
the highest priorities, throughout the war, in greater quantity 
than would have been used by all United States gold mines. 


WuiTE Was BUILDING A COMMUNIST APPARATUS 


After organizing the Treasury and Federal Reserve for his 
purposes, White worked with Alger Hiss and the Soviet and 
Polish delegates and Lord Maynard Keynes frorn England 
who became the architects, with White as director, and they 
launched the International Monetary Fund, presumably to ac- 
complish the exchange of various currencies, but in reality 
a trap to sluice away from our Treasury gold. 

Currency exchange is further from accomplishment now 
than when the Fund started. The world 1s in a greater mone- 
tary mess, but they all agree on one objective, the accumula- 
tion of dollar balances with which they can buy our gold, 
while nations struggle through the intricacies of nearly 3,000 
clearing currencies. 

With the Treasury, Federal Reserve, and Fund working 
under the guidance of White they were in effect an active 
Communist apparatus developing a basic principle pronounced 
by Karl Marx, “the surest way to overturn the social order 
is to debauch the currency.” 

Through the Monetary Fund we were led into agreeing 
that inere should be no change in the $35 price for gold 
without congressional action, or without agreement with Fund 
members. We must still continue to sell gold to the world on 
demand, at the bargain prices charted by our degraded dollars, 
or hold a fulldress debate in Congress anc put the world on 
notice of any plan we make to stop these suicidal drains on 
cur national gold reserves. Later, we will discover how we 
have been trapped by this device. With such notice nations 
throughout the world can immediately act to withdraw their 
gold with the dollar reserves they hold. Our gold reserve 
is then gone and cannot be replaced. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


While the conspirators were working we were living under 
a barrage of propaganda from Government and outside 
sources, much of this coming from economists, professors, 
and financial advisers, to change our way of thinking and 
our habits of living. In light of recent revelations we now 
see a veritable rogues gallery of those who stand unmasked, 
but who formerly posed as authorities and wielded remark- 
able powers. 

We can trace much of their propaganda to straight Com- 
munist doctrine. 

“The right to work’’ is a phrase put forward by Engles 
in 1893. 

“Race, color or creed,” comes directly from the Manifesto 
of the First Communist International, dated 1864. 

“We owe it to ourselves,” was advanced as ‘““The modern 
doctrine that a nation becomes richer the more deeply it is 
in debt,”” by Karl Marx in 1867. 

“A quart of milk a day,” was the formula proposed by 
Lenin in 1917. 

How often have we been told through their brainwashing 
that “to raise the price of gold would devalue the dollar,” 
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or that it would be “inflationary,” or that “the only ones 
who want a higher gold price are the miners,” so that they 
can “increase their profits.” And we are constantly being 
told of the iniquity of citizens who would “hoard” gold. 

Much of these latter type of statements appear in the lit- 
erature circulated by several propaganda outfits who represent 
themselves as working for a return to the gold standard and 
to restore the rights of citizens to convert their currency 
into gold, at the ratio of the present $35 price. 

Apparently the two principal groups of these people are 
The Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 
and The Gold Standard League, but we have learned that 
many high sounding names have been used to mask very low 
objectives. 

The economists’ committee lists a number of names of 
members largely those of professors, economists and others 
who approach subjects on a basis of theory and in many 
instances refuse to admit that the facts of life have a way 
of refusing to follow their theories. 

Their spokesman is Dr. Walter E. Spahr who argues that 
a standard can only be maintained through a fixed price of 
gold, that it cannot be changed and must continue indefinitely. 
His arguments are not only unconvincing but they are self de- 
feating. If gold is always to be valued on a theoretical price 
association with dollars and dollars continue to lose their 
purchasing power, which is the only value they have, it is 
certainly clear that gold and its value will be dragged down 
by dollars. When the value of a dollar reaches a purchasing 
power of 1 cent or of zero, that would likewise be the value 
of gold, if we follow Dr. Spahr and his theory to the bitter 
end. 

For years he has been complaining of the loss of. value, or 
purchasing power of dollars, having quoted them at various 
points on their downward path to lows of about 30 cents to 
35 cents. On these calculations I agree with him, he is more 
nearly correct than either the President or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, both of whom have repeatedly referred to our 
50-cent dollar. 

However, there is no need here in determining the exact 
ratio or percentage of loss through the devaluation of our 
dollar which has been the result of the conspiracy. We can 
determine that if gold is to be forever tied at a fixed rate to 
the plunging dollar, they would both lose their values to- 
gether. 

There would thus be no point in convertibility. 

Through their activities these people have evidently in- 
fluenced the introduction of several bills in Congress for a 
return to the gold standard and for conversion of dollars to 
gold at the $35 ratio. I have discussed these bills with the 
various Congressmen who have introduced them but find that 
they have no factual or practical knowledge of the subject 
on which they are seeking legislation. 

The main argument of the Congressmen and the spokes- 
man for the economists’ committee is, that there is plenty of 
gold. 

There is definite proof to the contrary. 


CONVERSION TO GOLD AT $35 IMPOSSIBLE 


A letter dated May 4, 1949, signed by William McC. 
Martin, Jr., Acting Secretary of the Treasury, was filed in 
the records of a congressional hearing where Dr. Spahr and 
some of his committee members had testified in favor of 
their $35 conversion plan. This letter puts the official seal 
of doom on such theories of convertibility. We quote 4 
paragraph: 
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HARRY SEARS 


“Even our $24 billion of gold holdings would be com- 

etely inadequate to meet a serious run on gold from the 
3 billion of United States currency in circulation, over 
$240 billion of bank deposits, and scores of billions of dol- 
lars of Government securities, not to mention other relatively 
liquid assets. Conversion of around 5 or 6 percent of these 
Government and bank obligations would be enough to bring 
the Federal Reserve Banks below their legal minimum gold 
reserve. 

That letter was written nearly 5 years ago when gold stocks 
of the United States were far larger than they are today, 
when the present gigantic mortgage of foreign-dollar hold- 
ings was not overhanging them, as it is today, and when the 
—— domestic demand for gold was many billions of 
ollars less than it is today. 


THIRTY-FIVE-DOLLAR GOLD CULT IN ACTION 


Nevertheless we find these people who seem to comprise 
a $35 gold cult still spreading their false propaganda that 
there is plenty of gold, still fighting fanatically against any 
increase in the gold price, to compensate for the admitted 
dollar depreciation, and thus to increase the gold stock against 
conversion demands. 

We also find them viciously attacking gold producers and 
mine owners, the few survivors out of an industry which 
has been more than 90 percent destroyed, with dishonest 
and contemptible misrepresentations and slanderous criticism, 
when producers out of their expert knowledge try to pre- 
sent the facts concerning gold, to responsible Government 
departments or to the general public. 

e so-called gold standard which the Economists’ Com- 
mittee and its junior department, the Gold Standard League 
advocate is nothing but an extension of the present disas- 
trous Treasury gold-sales policy, to domestic as well as for- 
eign purchasers. The only beneficiaries would be those few 
who were in the front of the line when the Treasury doors 
were opened. 

What they are really proposing is merely a dollar stand- 
ard, a standard price. Adoption of their formula would 
bring swift financial ruin to the United States, even if there 
was a gold supply. 

The historic function of gold is that of a refuge in times 
of stress. When currency and other values crash gold is the 
one substance known to man which is universally acceptable. 

It can likewise be a refuge, in the hands of citizens, to 
rebuke excesses of a profligate government. 

But if gold is to serve humanity as a refuge, it must be 
free. Its price must be determined as the choice of the 
people, not by the edict of dictatorships, or political expe- 
diency, or by theories of economists. 

When it is tied by law to a certain number of dollars its 
function is destroyed. It merely becomes the casualty of a 
managed currency. 

This is such a simple and elemental principle that those 
who ignore it, whether in or out of government, now become 
suspect. 

RESULTS FROM TREASURY’s GOLD MONOPOLY 


Let us face some facts, developed and laid on the board 
of realities, as an engineer must view his problems. 

For 20 years our taxpayers have been deceived and im- 
posed on by Government departments and banking and in- 
vestment advisory staffs who have told them that their dollars 
were safe because of the national gold stocks. 

The extent and availability of national gold stocks have 
been unfairly reported to us and circulations of existing ob- 
ligations against them have been suppressed. 
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The September 14, 1953, issue of Barron’s carried a 
courageous leading editorial from which I will quote: 

“Far from being a citadel of impregnable liquidity, the 
United States is in the position of a banker who is nearing 
the end of his free and usable reserves. It is past time, we 
think, that this major economic truth be recognized. * * * 
the United States gold stock has been reduced to about $22 
billion. 

“This appears more than ample until one looks at the 
liabilities against it * * * it now takes some $12 billion 
in gold to serve as a minimum legal cover for Federal Re- 
serve notes and Federal Reserve deposits * * * foreign 
balances here—say $7 billion worth—could be translated 
into gold on demand. 

“Hence the bulk of United States gold is definitely mort- 

aged and the free supply amounts to perhaps no more than 
$3 to $4 billion.” 

Those calculations were made on the basis of the Federal 
Reserve figures for 1952. A year later and as a result of 
expansion in money supply the legal coverage in gold would 
have to be enlarged and from information given to me in 
one of the Federal Reserve banks about 2 weeks ago the 
foreign balances which could be translated into gold on de- 
mand have increased to about $1214 billion, which would 
indicate that the legal coverage on notes and deposits plus 
the foreign demand for gold could not both be met. Instead 
of a free supply of gold there appears to be a shortage of 
some $2 billion. 

Government and other propagandists repeatedly represent 
the Treasury as being the largest purchaser of gold in the 
world but a recent dispatch from Washington revealed that 
during 1953 it had sold more than $1 billion of gold and 
purchased none. 

The monthly letter of the National City Bank, of New 
York, is widely circularized and quoted and the public has 
been led to believe that it is reliable. In the issue for 
October 1953 the following appears: 

“Gold and dollar resources of nations abroad, recently 
accumulating at a rate exceeding $2’billion a year, now equal 
the United States gold stock of $22 billion.” 

Nothing is said as to the mortgage potentiality of the 
foreign balances which are the practical equivalents of out- 
standing checks against the Treasury gold account. 

It would seem that the same degree of integrity in pre- 
paring statements intended to influence credit or investment 
should be required of a bank, as of any other business. 

It would also seem that if foreign balances were settled the 
gold position abroad would be about $34 billion and that 
of the Treasury would be less than $10 billion. 

When Roosevelt abandoned the gold standard in 1933 for 
the stated reason that we were short of gold, we had about 
$7 billion (if we translate the number of ounces held then 
into the $35 price of today). We are dangerously close to 
being right back at the starting point. Practically all of our 
vast additional gold stocks have been wasted. 

The world is desperately short of gold and will remain so 
for years to come. Production of new gold supplies cannot 
keep pace with oncoming demands from increases of popula- 
tions and improved living conditions and credit demands 
from formerly backward nations. 

Other nations already have higher gold prices than ours, 
in terms of their own devalued currencies. 

We too have devalued our dollars, a fact freely admitted 
during the past year by the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and many other administration spokesmen who 
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_— of the worth of the dollar, or its value, or its pur- 
chasing power. 

But in the past twenty years the Treasury has chosen to 
dissipate its gold stock to maintain a fictitious and false value 
for dollars which it is now admitted they do not possess. 

There is no way of quickly expanding gold reserves ex- 
cept through a substantial increase in its price. 

Although gold producers, as an industry, in the United 
States have been more than 90 percent destroyed we still 
have the gold in the ground. Given the necessary incentive 
of an honest gold _ reflecting its scarcity and value, capital 
would flow toward gold production, mines could be reopened 
and expanded into large modern enterprises, thus furnishing 
the backbone for future safety for all our citizens through 
a sound American monetary program, built back by a Con- 
gress which once again asserts its duty to control money. 

We have considered the group of gold-standard bills in 
Congress and the absurdity of their aspirations to convert 
dollars into gold on demand, at the present ratio of $35, is 
made clearly by the facts we have just set forth. 

But there is another gold-standard bill, and though at first 
glance it would appear as just one more of the impractical 
dreams promoted by the economists, there is an important 
difference. 

This was introduced at the close of the last session by 
Senator Styles Bridges, with a companion bill in the House 
by Congressman Rees. 

* Senator Bridges made a statement from the Senate floor, 
some of which I quote: 

“At this time foreign interests have the right to convert 
their dollars into gold, and I feel very strongly that the 
American people should have the same opportunity and 
right. 

“Although it is impractical to take this step at this time, 
it is not only practical but our moral duty to make a begin- 
ning * * * we can start the study and plan the hearings 
that must precede the actual fulfillment.” 

_ speaking of the national policy for the past years, he 
said: 

“As we know, one result of this policy is that the United 
States dollar is now worth 50 cents, compared with its 1935- 
39 value. The cause has been attributed to high prices. 


High prices have been attributed to high wages. High wages 
have been attributed to high cost of living. But the high 
cost of living consists of high prices; so we wind up exactly 
where we started without getting nearer to the truth. 

* Vital Speeches Vol. 19, No. 23, P. 721. 
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“The answer lies in the question, “What is a price?” A 
price is the amount a customer is willing to give up for 
something. 

‘““# ® *® Money and taxes, when discussed at stratospheric 
levels, can be beyond the comprehension of almost everyone 


but a handful of specialists; but when discussed at a = 
tical level, any high-school student can understand the basi 
principles. 

‘“# * * T am convinced that public interest in these mat- 
ters can be crystallized around the issue of gold and sound 
money.” 

Senator Bridges thus sets his bill apart from the pattern 
followed by others. He proposes that it shall present in its 
hearings, the opportunity for study, to determine the facts, 
and he recognizes that a question of price can only be de. 
termined in connection with the present purchasing power 
or value of dollars. 

This reflects a refreshing approach to the subject through 
hope for some monetary statesmanship. 

When the results of such a study are applied to the price 
of gold we should have a better future ahead for all of our 
people. 

During forthcoming hearings for these bills there is op- 
portunity for Congress to expose the un-American principles 
of money managers, to cut loose from the mumbo-jumbo of 
economists and professors, to develop the actual facts regard- 
ing gold and its present and future availability, and to ex- 
plore for and root out those of the Harry Dexter White 
clique, and way of thinking, who are still in positions of 
power and influence. 

While these matters are being developed it would be help- 
ful if the following suggestions, placed into form of bills 
could be speedily enacted. 

First. A bill pledging the intention of the United States 
to return to the minting and use of gold coins or tokens of 
value and to make these convertible for United States cur- 
rency. That the time for such conversion shall be when 
Congress shall determine that the Treasury has sufficient gold 
reserves. 

Second. A bill reasserting the rights of all citizens of the 
United States to buy, sell, and possess gold, in any form 
and any quantity, basing this on their inalienable constitu- 
tional property rights. 

Third. A bill “agerepe. the Treasury from selling gold 
to industry and the arts and prohibiting them from selling 
any Treasury gold stock or holding they may control, in any 
free market in this country, for the purpose of depressing 
such market and thereby lessening the value of gold. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF AMERICAN JUSTICE AND DUE PROCESS? 
By WILLIAM E. STEVENSON, President, Oberlin College 
Delivered at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, February 11, 1954 


United 


N THE fall of 1926, 33 men were arrested b 
charged 


States officers in New York City or vicinity an 


with conspiracy to violate the National Prohibition and 
Tariff Laws. The government contended that these defendants 
constituted a syndicate which was bringing large shiploads of 
liquor from Canada to points near Montauk Point, Long 
Island, where it was transferred to smaller boats and run 
ashore. The alleged leader of the bootleg ring was a man 
named Frank Costello. 





At the trial the government presented its case through 4 
large number of witnesses including: former members of the 
synidicate who testified in detail about the operations aboard 
the larger and smaller vessels and bribery of Coast Guard 
“picket” boats; observers at the ring’s New York City head- 
quarters who placed many of the principal defendants there; 
and several Coast Guardsmen who testified that the relation- 
ship between them and the rum-runners had become so close 
and friendly that importation of the liquor stocks had been 
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freely permitted and, in some cases, the government patrol 
boats had even run cargoes of liquor ashore on an agreed 
upon financial basis. 

The government’s case was tied together by documentary 
evidence including many papers taken from one of the de- 
fendants, a sort of — field manager for the syndicate, 
when he was arrested. Such documents included lists of the 
names of Coast Guard ships and personnel; secret code sig- 
nals as to the whereabouts of patrol boats ; names of the large 
off-shore vessels and their itemized cargoes, as well as accounts 
of sales to smaller craft, and records of cash payments to 
Coast Guardsmen. 

At the end of the government's case no defendants took 
the stand. The jury was “out” for 24 hours and was discharged 
after failing to agree on the guilt or innocence of Costello and 
five other principal defendants. The others were acquitted. 


Although the guilt of the main defendants seemed obvious 
and has im recent years been frankly admitted by Costello him- 
self, the failure of the jury to convict was explained at the 
time in the New York press on two grounds: 


1. the unpopularity of the prohibition law in metropolitan 
New York, and 


2. the fact that the jury was reluctant to accept the testi- 
mony of the principal prosecution witnesses because 
such witnesses were either former employees of the 
synicate or government spies or informers. 


I have reviewed this particular trial, because it involved the 
same Frank Costello who, in 1950, was a principal witness 
before the Kefauver Committee. Having been the Assistant 
U. S. Attorney who presented the 1926-27 prohibition case to 
the Grand Jury and obtained the indictment and one of the 
two who prosecuted the case, I naturally followed the 1950 
Kefauver investigation of Costello with special interest. I 
feel that the two proceedings, when contrasted, point up in 
a dramatic way the extent to which the Constitutional guaran- 
tees under the Bill of Rights, and of the Sth and 6th Amend- 
ments in particular, are being endangered and eroded by re- 
cent legislative investigatory practices. Let me develop this 
point in some detail. 


In the earlier case, Costello was arrested on a warrant after 
a Grand Jury had indicted him—and others—for a specific 
crime. He was brought before a judge for arraignment and 
having entered his plea, bail was fixed by the court. When 
the case came to trial Costello's counsel participated in the 
selection of the twelve jurors, and had the right to cross ex- 
amine all government witnesses. Costello’s lawyer also could 
call any witnesses he chose. He summed up to the jury, be- 
fore it began to weigh the evidence, the weaknesses he saw in 
_ government's case and the strengths of his own client's 
efense. 


Most important, the judge instructed the jury very carefully 
and impartially on the applicable law and stressed that all de- 
fendants were presumed to be innocent until proven guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Furthermoe, under American 
criminal practice guilt could only be established when and if 
all twelve jurors agreed to it. If one juror did not agree no 
conviction could occur. The fact that no defendant took the 
stand to testify could not be held against them in any way or 
even be commented upon by the judge or by the prosecuting 
attorney. 

In general these points of procedure I have outlined are 
all specified in, or have been developed by long practice from, 
the Sth and 6th Amendments to our Constitution. Let me re- 
mind you how their relevant provisions read: 
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AMENDMENT V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a Grand Jury . . . ; nor shall any person . . . be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self, nor be deprived of life, liberty or property, without 


due process of law. . 


AMENDMENT VI 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed . . . and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense. 
I would stress, particularly, seven cumulative protections 
which are afforded all persons as a result of these two amend- 
ments: 


1. the defendant must have full knowledge of the charges 
against him by means of a formal presentment or in- 
dictment passed upon by a Grand Jury of 12-23 citi- 
zens. This prevents frivolous or w.justified charges. 

. the defendant cannot be compelled to testify as a wit- 
ness against himself. This clause, which originated as 
a protest against the torture of witnesses, is today so 
broadly interpreted as to allow a witness to refuse to 
testify with reference to facts which he is legally ad- 
vised would furnish a basis for criminal proceedings 
against himself. 

. the defendant cannot be deprived of his liberty “with- 
out due — of law.” “Liberty” here means not 
simply physical detention but also signifies all the 
ordinary rights which one enjoys as a member of the 
community. “Due process of law’—a most important 
phrase—means, in criminal proceedings the kind of 
process and protections here described in these two 
amendments, i.e., ‘‘reasonable” law and procedure. Gen- 
erally speaking, too, “due process of law’’ requires that 
the final interpretation of the law and of “reasonable- 
ness” shall be left to the courts. 

. the case must be tried before an impartial jury from the 
area where the crime was committed. The prosecution 
is thus prevented, for example, from transferring the 
trial to a different geographic area where local sentiment 
might be very strong against a defendant. (Under this 
amendment, the 1927 Costello prohibition case had to 
be tried in New York City, where strong sentiment 
against prohibition may have prevented conviction. A 
different result might conceivably have occurred had the 
case been transferred for trial to some area where bone 
dry or anti-big city sentiment prevailed.) 

. the defendant must be confronted with the witnesses 
against him. This is a most important safeguard be- 
cause a witness, so confronted, will be less likely to lie 
or exaggerate, especially when he knows he will be sub- 
ject to a searching cross-examination by defendant's 
lawyer. 

. the defendant has the right, through subpoena or other- 
wise, to compel the attendance of witnesses on his be- 
half. In many cases this insures the presence at the 
trial of those who are vital to defendan’t case but would 
not appear voluntarily because of hostility or for other 


reasons. 
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7. the defendant must be permitted to have the assistance 
of counsel throughout the whole proceedings, a self- 
evident requirement to insure proper protection for the 
defendant. 

Bearing these constitutional safeguards in mind, the spirit 
of fair play and justice behind them and the abuses they were 
painstakingly contrived to prevent, turn now to some of our 
recent legislative investigatory proceedings in which the repu- 
tation, livelihood and sometimes liberty of witnesses has actu- 
ally been put in jeopardy in a way which has amounted to a 
trial, and has placed such witnesses in the position of actual 
defendants. 

In many instances those being queried are examined in 
private without benefit of counsel and subsequently forced to 
appeat at a public hearing without ample, if any, notice of 
the scope or direction the hearing will take. Rarely is oppor- 
tunity afforded to prepare a defense, if one is required, and 
sometimes the public hearing is conducted without the right 
of the person to have counsel or to cross-examine those who 
have made charges. Sometimes the committee bases its ques- 
tions or comments on statements of witnesses examined in 
ptivate, who do not appear at the hearing and with whom 
the “defendant” before the committee is not confronted, if 
he even knows who they are or what they may have told the 
committee in private. 

Then think of the unfavorable position in which any wit- 
ness may find himself before a present-day committee hearing 
with the full trappings of T.V., radio, kleig lights, flash bulbs 
and all the fanfare that goes with it. Can anyone honestly 
say that in such an atmosphere a person can possibly maintain 
the demeanor which will permit honest and responsive answers 
to the questions asked? Bear in mind, too, that both ques- 
tioners and answerers are fully conscious of the dramatic audi- 
ence situation in which they find themselves and each is gov- 
erned accordingly. The questioner will find it difficult to re- 
sist the temptation to reach dramatic climaxes to coincide with 
the convenience of the T.V. or radio audience. He may also 
wish to concentrate the witnesses’ appearance in the allotted 
T.V. or radio time. Because of audience appeal, every attempt 
may be made to emphasize the most lurid testimony and gloss 
over or eliminate duller evidence, even though it may be of 
vital importance to the fair protection of the witness. 

Legislative investigations date back as far as 1792 and we 
must recognize that they can perform a vital and legitimate 
role in our democratic society. Many of them are conducted 
fairly and under due process of law. There are others, how- 
ever, which have made or are making a travesty of justice. In 
too many instances, lately, such legislative investigations have 
been deflected from their proper role of checking up on the 
executive branch of the government, or seeking information 
for legislative purposes. Instead, we have seen them shift 
their targets from an agency or group to individual citizens 
who, in effect, have been placed on trial for their actions, 
associations or beliefs. 

As pointed out by Lloyd Garrison in an interesting article 
in the current Journal of the American Bar Association, such 
abuses by legislative committees of their proper function may 
come close to being a bill of attainder, which you will recall 
the Congress is specifically forbidden to pass by Section 9 of 
the first Article of our Constitution, and which has been de- 
fined by the Supreme Court as ‘‘a legislative act which inflicts 
punishment without a judicial trial.’” In his article, Garrison 
stresses that ‘‘the very fact that the committee's action, though 
close to a bill of attainder, is not literally one, emphasizes the 
need of affording defendants in these ‘legislative trials’ . . . 
the basic protections extended to accused ciriminals by the 
Bill of Rights.” 
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The Senate’s special committee to ir.vestigate organized 
crime in interstate commerce—otherwise known as the Ke. 
fauver Committee—had worthy objectives and it performed 
useful services in focusing attention on the vicious practices 
of large gambling interests and their sinister influence on 
public officials. Nevertheless, in my opinion, even this com- 
mittee, which was comparatively careful about its J sere 
in many ways, by use of television and ballyhoo, departed at 
times a long way from due process of law. In support of this 
observation, let me quote from the summary of the hearings 
found in a well-known encyclopedia which almost naively 
lets the cat out of the bag—so far as due process is con- 
cerned—when it says: 

“Gamblers and political fixers both in and out of public 

office gave their testimony while millions of their fellow 

citizens followed the drama with an amused tolerance that 
quickly changed to bitter revulsion and mounting anger. 

Hoodlums and political quacks lost their poise in the un- 

seen presence of the television audience and wilted under 

the heat and glare of studio lighting and the interrogations 
of committee members and counsel.” 

Here we come close to gloating over Spanish inquisition 
third degree methods. Incidentally, one witness, presumably 
as a result of such big time T.V. aon, was murdered 
and Frank Costello, as you will recall, was subsequently con- 
‘victed of perjury on the basis of his T.V. performance. | 
certainly hold no brief for him and for his long career of 
opposition to the laws of our society. I cannot help wonder- 
ing however, to what extent even an innocent man might 
testify falsely or inaccurately because of fright when probed 
about his personal affairs under kleig lights before a coast-to- 
coast T.V. and radio hook-up. 

Probably because he was leading a crusade against crime 
which had widespread public interest and support, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Kefauver Committee succumbed 
to the temptation to regard legislative investigation as justified 
personal persecution, when he wrote in a popular magazine: 

“Under relentless questioning Costello broke and became 

an old beaten man. He grimaced, scowled, showed his 

teeth, mopped his face and stared at the ceiling in anguish. 

. . . He lost his nerve . . . and abjectly answered most of 

our questions.” 

He concludes his comment by observing that “the whole court 

room laughed at the man. . . . His self-deflation was com- 
lete.” 

: The concern of our courts about the procedures of this same 

legislative committee was expressed by the United States Court 

of Appeals for this very Circuit in a case which arose in 

Northern Ohio. The Court said: 

“But, in concluding, we think it may not be amiss to say 

that, notwithstanding the pronouncements of the com- 

mittee chairman as to intended fairness, the courts of the 

United States could not emulate the committee’s example 

and maintain even a semblance of fair and dispassionate 

conduct of trials in criminal cases. 

“Despite the enjoyment by millions of spectators and audi- 

tors of the exhibition by television of the confusion and 

writhings of widely known malefactors and criminals, when 
sharply questioned as to their nefarious activities, we are un- 
able to give judicial sanction, in the teeth of the Fifth 

Amendment, to the employment by a committee of the 

United States Senate of methods of examination of wit- 

nesses constituting a triple threat: answer truly and you 

have given evidence leading to your conviction for a viola- 
tion of federal law; answer falsely and you will be con- 
victed of perjury; refuse to answer and you will be found 

guilty of criminal contempt and punished by fine and im- 
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prisonment. -In our humble judgment, to place a person 

not even on trial for a specified crime in such predicament 

is not only not a manifestation of fair play, but is in direct 
violation of the Fifth Amendment to our national Consti- 
tution.” 

It is tempting to quiet our alarms as fair-minded people by 
rationalizing that witnesses like Costello were law violators 
and, hence, deserving of whatever was “coming to them.” 
But if we are not careful we will find ourselves espousing the 
dangerous doctrine that a good end justifies any means. Abra- 
ham Lincoln rejected that philosophy when he once said: 

“You will never get me to support a measure which I be- 

lieve to be wrong, although by doing so I may accomplish 

that which I believe to be right.” 


Not so long ago the Attorney General of the United States 
—our highest legal officer and sworn to defend the Constitu- 
tion—announced without equivocation to a luncheon club— 
with a release for the press—that a certain man, then de- 
ceased, “was a Russian spy.” To millions of people in this 
country, by reason of this simple assertion by a prosecuting 
officer, Harry Dexter White became a spy. The man had not 
been convicted, he had not appeared before a jury, he had 
not even been indicted. Mr. Brownell assured his listeners 
that there was sufficient evidence in his files to support his 


charge, but that for security reasons it could not be released. 


I do not know whether Mr. White was guilty; neither does 
Mr. Brownell. Mr. Brownell couldn’t know whether Mr. 
White was guilty even if he had Mr. White’s signed confes- 
sion in his files. Mr. Brownell knows what he had in his 
files and it may be impressive, but, short of a trial by jury, 
Mr. Brownell does not know what his files do not contain by 
way of explanation or contradiction. And he does not know 
how twelve good men and true would evaluate a// the evidence 
spread before them. In the meantime, because of his position 
and the authority with which he speaks, Mr. Brownell has 
placed in jeopardy one of the most fundamental protections 
which the law of our land affords to human liberty—that no 
man is guilty until he is found guilty in a trial by jury. 

Ten days later, Mr. Brownell implied before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Sub-committee that certain other persons were 
suspect because the F.B.I. files contained “derogatory” or 
possibly incriminating information about them. Mr. Brow- 
nell expressed regret that, for security reasons, he could not 
disclose what that information was. We would just have to 
take his word for it. 

In other words, if that policy is continued, citizens may be 
stigmatized from now on before their fellow citizens as dis- 
loyal or subversive, or worse, because a government official 
says the F.B.I. files contain something unfavorable about them! 
What has become of American justice and due process, may 
we ask? 

No one has greater admiration and respect for the F.B.I. 
than do I. The Bureau performs an important service very 
effectively and we should be proud of it. But even J. Edgar 
Hoover admits that the Bureau does not purport to evaluate 
the material which comes to its files. If a student should 
write a letter to the F.B.I. accusing his roommate of sedition 
or only of acting suspiciously at times his letter would be- 
come a part of an F.B.I. file—and properly so. All availabie 
data and material should be so collected so that it can be used 
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for investigatory purposes. But the fact that such a letter is 
in a government file doesn’t establish its truth. 

When I was an Assistant U. S. Attorney we received many 
postcards and letters making accusations. Most of them were 
from cranks or someone who bore a grudge against a neigh- 
bor. Occasionally a scorned or jealous wife was hoping to 
bring some pressure on her spouse. Such material was de- 
rogatory all right but much of it was inaccurate or fanciful 
and much was untrue or worthless. No—we are departing a 
long way from our hard-won American liberties when un- 
sifted and unverified “derogatory” information can have any 
detrimental impact or influence on our lives or destinies. 

And, bearing in mind that, unfortunately, mistakes are 
made and innocent people are sometimes convicted even under 
due process in courts of law, consider how many reputations 
or careers may be ruined by legislative investigations, loyalty 
hearings or other proceedings in which constitutional protec- 
tions are disregarded. Voltaire once said so wisely 


“It is better*to risk saving a guilty person than to condemn 

an innocent one.” 

Today, there seem to be an increasing number of our fel- 
low citizens who believe that all American policies should be 
decided in terms of direct opposition to those of Communism. 
They seem to feel that, as soon as Communists take a posi- 
tion, our policy should be to espouse the direct opposite. If, 
for example, Communists urge us to bring our troops home— 
they believe that we should do no such thing. If Communists 
cry out about racial discrimination—such people think that we 
should pretend that there is no such problem. Certainly many 
Communist ideas and objectives are the direct antithesis of 
what we Americans believe in and what we stand for. But 
surely we find ourselves on treacherous ground -when and if 
we begin to lose faith in our Constitutional guarantees and 
liberty under the Bill of Rights, merely because Communists 
or criminals claim their protection. 

In a recent speech Justice Robert H. Jackson pointed out 
the harmful significance of this trend, which I have just men- 
tioned, when he said: 

“Nothing can do the cause of liberal government more harm 

in the long run than to give the American people the im- 

pression that our Bill of Rights is useful only to our enemies 

or is a mere refuge for criminals.” 


He added these very wise words which all of us should ponder: 
“We must not fall into the error of accepting lawless action 
from the Right as the solution of lawlessness from the 
Left.” 


Justice Jackson gave, as a compelling and tragic example of 
the results that flow from making such an error, what hap- 
pened in Germany when those who feared Communism cast 
their lot with the Hitler cause. 

America will continue as a great and vital democracy if its 
citizens stand firmly, intelligently, courageously and stead- 
fastly for liberty under law. As appropriate today as when he 
spoke them, many years ago, are those warning words of that 
Irish patriot John Philpot Curran: 

“It is the common fate of the indolent to see their rights 

become a prey to the active. The condition upon which God 

hath given liberty to man is eternal vigilance; which con- 
dition if he break, servitude is at once the consequence of 
his crime and the punishment of his guilt.” 














VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Communism and Religion 


OUR SURVIVAL DEMANDS WE UNDERSTAND COMMUNISM 


By STUART W. CONNER, Special assistant to the attorney general, State of New Hampshire; former special agent for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Delivered to the Lawrence postal employees, Lawrence, Massachusetts, March 7, 1954. 


T GIVES me particular pleasure to participate in an inter- 
faith function such as this. In the last analysis the struggle 
between the free world and the forces of communism is 

a struggle between the moral and spiritual elements in society 
and the forces of materialism. It is the importance of the 
individual, which is proclaimed by our Judaic-Christian reli- 
gion, upon which our system of government is based, and it 
is this appreciation of the individual which is rejected by the 
Communists. 

It is the duty of every citizen in the United States today to 
learn what communism is and how it operates. If the rate of 
advance of communism were to be continued, in 35 or 40 
years all the world would be under the heel of the Red army 
and the Soviet secret police. If we are to survive, we have to 
know our enemy. 

Communists are perhaps the most dedicated people in the 
world. When conditions permit, they zealously devote every 
minute to furthering their cause. Lenin set the pattern with 
his statement that the Communists did not want people who 
would give only their spare time to the party, but wanted 
only people who would give to the cause the whole of their 
lives. 

If the rest of us were as dedicated to our respective religions 
and principles of government, there would be no problem of 
communism in the United States and maybe nowhere in the 
world. 

To understand communism, I feel it is essential to have a 
working knowledge of the theory of communism. 

The theory of communism, commonly known as Marxism- 
Leninism, was originated by Karl Marx, a German, in the 
mid-1800’s. He had as his collaborator, Friedrich Engels, 
another German. The next great man in communism was 
Nikolai Lenin, the first dictator of the Soviet Union, under 
whose leadership communism was first put into practice. Jo- 
seph Stalin was the fourth important personage in the field of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

At the root of Marxism-Leninism is dialectical-materialism. 
Dialectical-materialism is allegedly a scientific and material- 
istic explanation of the development and evolution of the 
universe and of all matter including humanity. It provides a 
formula which Communists believe explains the development 
of all matter. 

This formula holds that in any given situation, be it in the 
layers of rocks deep underground, or in the realm of human 
relations, internal contradictions will arise. These contradic- 
tions will lead to conflicts and the conflicts will cause a trans- 
formation in the original situation. The old situation goes 
out of existence and a new condition arises. The process goes 
on indefinitely with contradition arising in each new situation. 
Let us leave the formula for a moment and consider other 
aspects of the Communist theory. 

To Marx and Engels the only important influence on hu- 
manity was the economic influence. They taught that the status 
of society, laws, arts, and professions, what men did and 
thought, and the very stage of civilization was controlled by 
economic influences. To Communists man does not control 
the economy, but rather is controlled by the economy. Man 
is a pawn in history who is what he is only because of the 


economic winds blowing in his time. Obviously, the economic 
situation existing is important, but so are morality, patriotism, 
human intelligence, and scientific development, and many other 
factors which are ignored by the Communists. 

Another important facet of the theory of communism is the 
theory of classes. Marx taught that society can be divided into 
two classes; those who control the means of production and 
those who earn their livelihood by their own labor, the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat. To each class Marx iraputed the 
extremes of the class. To the entire bourgeoisie Marx im- 
puted characteristics of immorality, great wealth, and despo- 
tism, and he considered all the proletariat to be oppressed, 
penniless, destitute. The interests of the two classes are dia- 
metrically and irreconcilably opposed, in Communist theory, 
with the bourgeoisie oppressing and living off the labor of the 
proletariat. Marx never envisioned the development of the 
great middle class. 

Applying the dialectical formula to society, Marxists claim 
that contradictions inevitably arise between the two classes be- 
cause of economic inequalities ; that the contradictions develop 
into conflicts which in turn cause a transformation and a new 
situation arises. The old classes pass out of existence and new 
ones are formed. 

Marx gave as an example of the application of the dialecti- 
cal formula to society the evolution of society from the primi- 
tive communal society to slave and master, to feudalism, to 
capitalism, the present stage of most of the world. Applying 
the formula to the future, Marx foresaw the process of de- 
velopment continuing. The next stage above capitalism was to 
be communism and there the evolution would stop for the 
highest stage of society would have been realized. 

The Communist believes that this development of society 
results from a law of nature, the dialectical formula, and there- 
fore is inescapable and irresistible. Therein lies the key to 
the Communist dedication to his cause. He knows that vic- 
tory for his cause is assured because an undeniable law of na- 
ture, like the law of gravity, provides that society will develop 
in this pattern and that no human efforts can change the pat- 
tern. Knowing communism will ultimately triumph, he is 
willing to devote the whole of his life. This makes a Com- 
munist a fanatical and formidable foe. 

What is this ultimate stage of development envisioned by 
Communists? What is the goal of the dialectical formula? It 
is referred to by them as the Utopian society. It is to be: (1) 
socialistic; the means of production and exchange to be owned 
by the community rather than by individuals; (2) classless, 
the bourgeoisie to be eliminated in the final conflict and trans- 
formation, this leaving only the proletariat. There being only 
one class remaining, society would be in effect classless; (3) 
stateless, by Marxist view, governments exist only to sup- 
press a class and when society is classless there would be no 
need for state machinery and it would wither away (to con- 
tend that human beings can live together in an orderly fashion 
without governmental structure is so absurd as not to be 
worthy of comment) ; (4) godless, materialistic and atheistic. 

Communists recognize that in a world of governments and 
nations a stateless society would not last long and they have 
an answer for this. Since the Communists have to take the 
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world piecemeal, they have developed an intervening ste be- 
tween the acquisition of control by the Communists and the 
utopian society. It is known as the dictatorship of the prole- 
tatiat. In this stage the socialization of property and the means 
of production takes place and there is to be a ruthless con- 
solidation of power by the Communists. All dissident ele- 
ments ate to be eliminated. This is to be, under the Com- 
munists, a most severe dictatorship. 

According to the Marxist theory, when all the world has 
reached the stage of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
there are no remaining capitalist governments, then there will 
no longer be need for state machinery because there will be 
no class to suppress another class. The period will have been 
reached for the utopian communism to come into existence 
and the state will “wither away.” It would be interesting to 
see how fast a powerful dictator like Stalin relinquished his 
power and “withered away.” 

Atheism is an integral part of Marxism. Lenin stated, 
“Marxism is materialism. As such it is relentlessly opposed 
to religion.” Marx described religion as the opium of the 

ple. While communism is materialistic and atheistic, those 
who formulated the Communist viewpoint on religion were 
not so foolish as to oppose it unequivocally at every -. 
knowing its spiritual strength. In 1905 Lenin instructed that 
the official policy of the Communist government must be that 
religion was a private matter for the individual and that there 
must be no discrimination in the rights of citizens on religious 
grounds. At the same time he laid down the rule that as 
regards the Communist Party, it was no private matter, and 
atheistic and antireligious work needed to be carried out by 
the party vigorously at all times. The tactics of the party are 
to not exclude any person believing in religion, but to take 
him into the party if he meets all other qualifications and to 
educate him in dialectical materialism which will destroy his 
faith in God. Communists realize that if they placed their 
atheistic philosophy constantly before the public, they would 
create active antagonism and have a hard time developing new 
rectuits. They relegate their atheism to a subordinate place and 
accent the class-struggle aspect of their program to the public. 

It is exactly this > eles which was propounded by Lenin 
before the Russian Revolution, which has enabled the Com- 
munist Party in this country to secure a few converts among 
religious people. Outwardly the party emphasizes other as- 
pects of communism and does not publicly attack religion. 
Communist training is designed to tear down a person's re- 
ligious faith and to replace it with atheism. The training is 
so subtle and gradual that the recruit does not realize the goal 
he is being led toward until he has arrived, and has been con- 
ditioned an atheist. 

As we have seen, initially Communist theory proclaimed 
that man’s religion was a private matter as far as the govern- 
ment was concerned, even though the Communist Part is mili- 
tantly atheistic. In practice, however, Communists wrenched 
religious activity in the Soviet Union to. its knees and it is 
now apparently sterile and subservient to the Red rulers. In 

Soviet zone of Germany the Communist masters are now 
calling religion profoundly immoral, if you can imagine Com- 
munists calling religion immoral, and saying that Communist 
morals are diametrically opposed to religious morals. The 
Communists have maintained relentless pressure on all re- 
ligious activities in Communist controlled East Europe and a 

many of the leading clergy have been imprisoned or 
executed. In China it has been the same story; the mission- 
aries have been run out of the country or imprisoned and the 
native religious leaders are facing persecution of various types 
if they do not conform to the Communist domination. In 
Practice communism has never tolerated any more religious 
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activity on the part of those under its control than was neces- 
sary and any effective religious activity is, to use their own 
expression, “diametrically opposed’’ to communism’s atheism. 
Let no one tell you communism is not violently opposed to 
any concept of God or the Judaic-Christian code of ethics 
and morals, both in theory and practice. 

What we stand for in the western Republics is the right to 
worship God in the manner of our own choosing. What 
Communists stand for is atheism and godlessness. Communists 
in the United States try to create antagonisms between, the 
different religious and racial groups, but there is an answer to 
it; interfaith functions such as we have here today. 

Related to the Communist rejection of Judaic-Christian con- 
cept of morality and religion is the Communist view of ethics. 
Lenin, the “developer” of communism, stated, ““We do not 
believe in an eternal morality.” Whatever action furthers the 
cause of communism is ethical as far as Communists are con- 
cerned. Subterfuge, deception, deceit, perjury, terrorism, and 
violence, all are ethical if they further the ultimate goal of 
communism at a particular time and place. This attitude 
opens the door for the concept that the ends justify the means, 
a concept absolutely rejected by any modern code of ethics or 
religion and by civilized society. But it is this code of honor 
which permitted the great Communist leader, Stalin, to enter 
into a compact with communism’s avowed mortal enemy, Nazi 
fascism. If it furthers the goals of communism, it is ethical 
no matter how traitorous or treasonous the act. It is this stand- 
ard of ethics that permitted numerous publicly identified Soviet 
espionage agents to steal their own country’s most vital secrets 
and sneak them to an alien power. It is the Communist stand- 
ard of ethics used by the Soviet Union that our own states- 
men and diplomats have been slow to comprehend and that 
continues to cause us to suffer at the hands of the Soviet 
masters in every diplomatic contact. These ethics have per- 
mitted the Soviet Union to break 9 nonaggression pacts, 11 
alliances, and numerous other international agreements in the 
last 29 years. The Soviet word is worthless and it is deceptive 
because it will be broken at any time that it will further the 
Communist goal to break it. 

How do the Communists intend to take control over non- 
Communist countries? The world’s greatest authorities on 
communism, Lenin and Stalin, have this to say, and I quote, 
“The replacement of the bourgeois by the proletarian state is 
impossible without a violent revolution,” Lenin stated. He 
also said, “It is clear that the liberation of the oppressed class 
is impossible not only without a violent revolution, but also 
without the destruction of the apparatus of state power. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is the most determined and the 
most ruthless war waged by the new class against the * * * 
enemy * * * the dictatorship of the proletariat is necessary, 
and victory over the bourgeoisie is impossible, without a long, 
stubborn, and desperate war of life and death, a war which 
requires perseverance, discipline, firmness, inflexibility, and 
unity of will.” 

Stalin confirmed Lenin’s statements, saying, “Can such a 
radical transformation of the old bourgeois system of society 
be achieved without a violent revolution without the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat?” Stalin answered his own question, 
“Obviously not.” 

We dare not take them at any less than their own word. 


What are the plans of the American Communists for taking 
control of our country? William Z. Foster is the present 
chairman of the Communist Party, U. S. A. In 1928 he was 
not the chairman of the Communist Party but was a leading 
Communist in this country. In sworn testimony before a 
congressional committee that year he made the statements 
which I will quote to you. He has never repudiated these 
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statements to my knowledge, but has reaffirmed them. Foster 
stated, “The Communist Party advocates the overthrow of 
the capitalist system and the confiscation of the social necessi- 
ties of life. * * * The working class must shatter the capitalist 
state. * * * No Communist, no matter how many votes he 
should secure in a national election, could become, even if he 
would, President of the present Government. When a Com- 
munist heads a government in the United States, and that day 
will come just as surely as the sun rises, that government will 
not be a capitalistic government but a Soviet government, and 
behind this government will stand the Red Army to enforce 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Foster further stated, 
“The Communist Party advocates the overthrow of the capi- 
talist system and the Communists of the United States owe no 
allegiance to the Government of the United States or to the 
American flag. Communists of this and all countries look 
upon the Soviet Union as their country, and they recognize 
only one flag, the Red flag.” 

One of the most furtive characters in the Communist move- 
ment in the United States was an individual of many aliases, 
most commonly known as J. Peters. Peters was head of the 
underground section of the Communist Party U. S. A. and 
helped organize the Harold Ware cell of the Communist 
Party among Government workers in Washington, D. C., in 
the 1930's. Many of the members of this cell later became 
Soviet espionage agents. Peters also was a representative of 
the Communist international in this country. In 1935 he 
wrote a manual for the Communist Party organizers. Peters 
set forth the role and aim of the Communit Party as follows 
“As the leader and organizer of the proletariat, the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A. leads the working class in the 
fight for the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism, for the es- 
tablishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, for the estab- 
lishment of the Socialist Soviet Republic in the United States.” 

In describing the conditions for membership in the Com- 
munist Party, Peters instructed that recruits must take the fol- 
lowing pledee, “I pledge myself to remain at all times a vigi- 
lant and firm defender of the Leninist line of the party, the 
only line that insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Dare we take these Communists at any less than their own 
word? I think not, look at Czechoslovakia. 

How successful has communism been in its design for world 
conquest? At the time of the October Revolution in 1917 
there were seventy-five or eighty thousand Bolsheviks. Thirty- 
seven years later, today, Communists control one-half the 
—e of the world, of which only a small percentage 

longs to the Communist Party. At this rate of advance it 
wouJd take only another 35 or 40 years for the Soviets to 
subjugate the entire world. Since World War II the Com- 
munists have taken over the following: East Germany, a 
zone of Austria, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, China, a part of Mongolia and North 
Korea. 

Not one of these countries voted in communism. No coun- 
try in the world has ever voted in communism. 

These are irrefutable facts of aggression, suppression, and 
slavery. We hear of an armed Slavic underground and spon- 
taneous uprisings in the Soviet zone of Germany being sup- 
pressed by tanks, machineguns, and firing squads, and yet 
there are a few fuzzy-thinking Americans who flock to every 
Communist-front group the Communists can dream up. 

Even in the United States Communists have penetrated al- 
most every aspect of our national life. They have infiltrated 
the entertainment industry and press, Government, labor 
unions, educational institutions, minority groups, nationality 
groups, and apparently even the clergy. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


We have all heard much concerning the fabulous efforts of 
Soviet espionage in our country, but there is one phase of 
espionage operations with which we are not so familiar. Gen, 
Walter Krivitsky, head of Soviet Military Intelligence in 
Western Europe in the 1930's, called our attention to the fact 
that espionage is one of the important arms of Soviet foreign 
relations. We know of the achievements of the Communists 
in stealing military secrets, but we hear little about an even 
more treacherous endeavor of theirs, the placing of espionage 
agents in responsible positions in non-Communist governments 
to influence the policies of the non-Communist governments, 

The danger to non-Communist countries of this type of 
espionage operation can hardly be overemphasized. The Sovi- 
ets had espionage agents on policy-making levels in the govern- 
ment of imperial Japan during the last war and they had them 
in the United States Government. Alger Hiss had held the 
position of Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs 
in the Department of State, a very important State Depart. 
ment post incidentally, and the position of Secretary General 
of the San Francisco Conference for Drafting of the United 
Nations Charter. He was also one of President Rocsevelt's 
advisers at the Yalta Conference. Who can estimate the dam- 
age to this country that such a — could commit? Harty 
Dexter White is generally credited with devising the Mor- 
genthau plan for making Germany an agrarian state after the 
last war. West Germany today appears to be the most vig- 
orous country in Western Europe and it would seem from 
Soviet Russia’s reaction that West Germany might be the 
biggest deterrent to further Communist aggression in Europe 
in the years to come. Had Harry Dexter White’s plan been 
accepted by this country and its allies, the position of the free 
world in Europe would be even less tenable. 

The press quoted Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., on 
February 3 of this year as saying it would make no difference 
if there were Communist agents in the United Nations Or- 
ganization because there are no secrets to steal. Ambassador 
Lodge, by this remark, showed a lack of appreciation of the 
more dangerous aspects of Communist espionage. If there 
are espionage agents in the United Nations Organization, they 
me be in positions to influence decisions of that interna- 
tional organization. It is interesting to note that a considerable 
number of Soviet agents have secured employment in inter- 
national organizations of several types and it is safe to assume 
this was not by accident. 

Is there a threat from communism in the United States to- 
day? If we do no more than take communism at its own 
words, the threat is apparent. Communist ethics allow them 
to use deceit, subterfuge and duplicity in the conduct of di- 
plomacy and in the party's daily agitation in the factories and 
in the streets. This creates a threat because of our own fail- 
ure to grasp this fact in our dealings with the party at home 
and more particularly in our international relations. 

The man most fully informed concerning communism in 
the United States today, a man to whom this country owes an 
eternal debt, John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, testified before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations last December concerning the 
status of the Communist Party in this country then. I would 
like to quote you some of Director Hoover's revealing te 
marks. He testified, “The extent of potential dangerousness 
of the Communist Party, United States of America * * * 
should not be judged merely by the extent of its membership. 
It has a strong fifth-column strength. As open party mem- 
bership ebbs more and more, reliance is placed upon (1) 
underground leadership, (2) concealed members, (3) front 
groups, (4) fellow travelors, (5) Communist sympathizers, 
and (6) dupes. * * * The discipline of the party, as in the 
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SALVADOR P. LOPEZ 


past, has been rigidly administered from the top by a small 
p of Communist Party functionaries who are fanatically 
devoted to the Communist cause.” 

Mr. Hoover explained that “Today, there are two types of 
Communist Party leadership: Open leadership * * * and an 
underground leadership which actually has been assuming 
more and more authority and control to administer the entire 
party in the event it is no longer feasible to continue in the 
open. Through the perfection of the underground apparatus, 
the party aims to preserve intact a hard core of militant Com- 
munists to carry out the aims and objectives of the interna- 
tional Communist movement under all forms of adversity.” 

He cited at great length the security measures of the party 
to show the stealth of the American Communists and this 
clearly showed the conspiratorial nature of the party. Mr. 
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Hoover's statemeut also made apparent, from the underground 
nature of the party, the danger from communism as consti- 
tuted in the United States in 1953. 

Our investigation currently being conducted by the attorney 
general’s office in New Hampshire bears out Mr. Hoover's 
description of the current status of the party. 

Communism is a fact, and will be for some generations to 
come. It will affect many phases of the lives of each of us, 
and our children and grandchildren. It will affect the laws 
we live under, who is elected to represent us, what our eco- 
nomic situation will be, whether we will see military service 
and whether our children go to atomic war or build a new 
world based on the morality of our Judaic-Christian religions. 

We cannot evade communism. We cannot avoid it. But 
our survival demands we understand it. We have to better 
know our enemy. 


Freedom of Information 


LEARNING TO SPEAK ENGLISH MEANS LEARNING TO LOVE LIBERTY 
By SALVADOR P. LOPEZ, Acting Permanent Representative of the Philippines to the United Nations 
Delivered before the Regional Conference of the Associated Collegiate Press and the National Student Association, 
New York University, New York, March 6, 1954. 


EING with you here today brings back many pleasant 
memories of my own life as a college student. I hope 
that, in this gathering of youth and beauty, it would 

not be necessary to say how long ago that was. Suffice it to 
say that it was really not so very long ago, despite the out- 
ward appearances which might persuade you to believe the 
contrary. 

My generation went through college at a period midway 
between the two world wars. Behind us, as we left college, 
lay the receding shadow of the First World War and the 
more recent menace of the Great Depression. It was, in 7 
way, a good time to be going through college, a good time to 
be planning for the future, a good time to be alive. Com- 
munism was in its swaddling clothes in only one country in 
the world. Hitler and Mussolini were a couple of “‘socialist’’ 
firebrands whom people regarded more with amusement than 
with fear. The atomic bomb existed only in the form of an 
abstruse Einsteinian equation. 

The possibilities of intelligence and progress and freedom 
seemed unlimited. And in the colleges of my country, as in 
those of this country, the young student had a virtually un- 
clouded vista of the wondrous things that could be achieved 
by free men within the framework of a free society. 

I was city editor of the Philippine Collegian, the college 
paper of the University of the Philippines. It was published 
in English, of course, for in a country where eight main 
Malayan languages are spoken, in addition to fifty or sixty 
other minor ones, the American administration in the Philip- 
pines wisely decided that English should be taught to all 
Filipino school children until it would eventually become 
the official language of the country. 

It was not easy for us to learn English, not only because 
English is such a devilishly illogical and difficult language, but 

use our native languages have nothing in common what- 
ever with English. But we had to learn it, often under the 
penalty of a demerit if we spoke our native language in the 
classroom. And the results were well worth the sacrifice. We 
learned to speak and write English as well as any people 
could be expected to master an alien tongue. Today we Fili- 
Pinos consider the English language as one of the most valu- 
able legacies we have received from America. 


The utility of English as a medium of international com- 
munication is, of course, beyond question. But to us Filipinos, 
the real value of English lay in its potency as “kindling wood” 
for liberty. The genius of the English language has been 
colored by the philosophy and way of life of a free people 
who have spread themselves around the world, from Eng- 
land to America and to the nations of the British Common- 
wealth. English became, for us Filipinos, the language 
through which we imbibed the purpose and accent of free- 
dom, the medium through which we became acquainted with 
Shakespeare and Milton and John Stuart Mill, with Washing- 
tun and Thomas Paine and Abraham Lincoln. If you have 
any doubt about the mighty, liberating force that is English, 
then consider that the first great struggle against colonial 
oppression was fought by none other than the English settlers 
of the thirteen original American colonies. Then consider next 
that the first colonies to achieve freedom in Asia were the 
Philippines, India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon—all under 
previous American or British rule. You cannot teach English 
to a people and not teach them also to love liberty. 

You will, I hope, excuse this digression. But it may serve 
to explain the somewhat unusual phenomenon that an obscure 
person like myself, a Filipino delegate to the United Nations, 
with some experience as a newspaperman, should have been 
chosen two years ago as the United Nations Rapporteur on 
Freedom of Information. There may have been a kind of 
justice in the fact that a Filipino, who had learned the creed 
of freedom from others, should be called upon to render to 
others a service on behalf of freedom. 

My mandate from the Economic and Social Council was to 
prepare a report which would assist the United Nations in 
its efforts to facilitate the free flow of news within and be- 
tween countries, and to promote freedom of information 
throughout the world. 

It was the Philippine Delegation to the First General As- 
sembly in 1946 that proposed a world-wide conference on 
freedom of information. Our interest in this subject sprang 
not from any vague loyalty to the principles of freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press, but from our conviction, 
following the Second World War, that enduring peace among 
nations can only be achieved by removing barriers between 
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peoples, especially the barriers to knowledge, information 
and understanding. 

The representatives of seventy countries met in Geneva in 
1948 to discuss how these barriers might be removed. The 
conference adopted a number of excellent resolutions. Later, 
these resolutions were referred to governments and to various 
organs of the United Nations, including the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information, the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Economic and Social Council, and the General 
Assembly. 

The resolutions provided for an excellent program of action, 
and we were hopeful at the start that concrete results would 
follow. But then the “cold war’ broke out in all its fury, 
and it has been blowing fiercely ever since. The cold war 
was fed by suspicion, and hostile and distorted propaganda 
was its principal weapon. It poisoned everything it touched, 
and none more thoroughly than the field of freedom of in- 
formation. This is because, while the spoken and the written 
word is the basic tool of information, it is also the principal 
weapon of the cold war. 

After four years of wrestling with the problems of freedom 
of information, with little or nothing achieved other than a 
rancorous denunciation by East and West of each other's 
press and information system, the United Nations came to the 
point where it was about ready to abandon the whole enter- 
prise as a bad job. But in the spring of 1952, the Economic 
and Social Council decided to make one more effort in this 
field. It appointed, as I said, a Rapporteur who would review 
all the existing problems and obstacles and make concrete 
recommendations for practical action. His job was to enable 
the United Nations to make a fresh start, to help bring about, 
in a field that had been frozen by the cold war, a second 
spring. 

This is what I have tried to do in my report on freedom 
of information. This report will be one of the principal 
items on the agenda of the Economic and Social Council dur- 
ing its seventeenth session which commences on March 30th 
next. 

It would not be possible for me, in the brief time at my 
disposal, to give a comprehensive summary of the problems 
analyzed in the report and of the recommendations advanced 
for their solution. It will suffice to say that I have tried to 
point out the principal obstacles to the free flow of news and 
information under three main headings: 

1. The obstacles of a political, legal or administrative 
character, such as censorship, suppression or coercion of 
information media, restrictions on the movement of corre- 
spondents, and stringent press laws; 

2. The economic pe technical obstacles, such as in- 
adequate equipment and facilities, monopolistic practices, 
shortage of newsprint, excessive press telegraph and postal 
rates, confusion in the allocation of radio frequencies, and 
jamming of radio broadcasts; and 

3. The problems arising from within the profession 
itself, such as the need for better training facilities for in- 
formation personnel, the need to assure their independence, 
and the need for higher standards of performance and 
ethical conduct. 

In general, we might say that countries like the United 
States, possessing highly developed information media, are 
basically interested in the abolition of censorship practices and 
of regulations which tend to restrict the work and movement 
of their foreign correspondents. They are more interested in 
safeguarding and promoting the freedom of news gathering 
and news transmission. For this reason, these countries are 
desirous of pushing through the Convention on the Inter- 
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national Transmission of News, which has been completed 
but not opened for signature. On the other hand, the fess 
developed countries, like Mexico and Egypt, for example, 

rimarily interested in ensuring fair and accurate reporting by 
or correspondents in their midst, and in improving and 
increasing their inadequate information facilities. For this 
reason, they are interested in pushing through the draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information, which they want to be 
opened for signature at the same time as the other convention. 

The conflict of interest has created a stalemate in the adop- 
tion of these conventions. It would be to the common profit 
of all if this conflict can be resolved in a satisfactory manner. 

It is not possible to describe in detail the recommendations 
contained in my report. I will, however, refer to six which 
I have asked the Economic and Social Council to consider. 

First, I propose that we proceed to draft the second con- 
vention already referred to, which would obligate all signatory 
States to respect the freedom of the press and freedom of in- 
formation, and limit their authority to impose only such te- 
strictions as may be required by the libel laws, the national 
security, public health and morals. 

Secondly, I propose that we draft a Declaration on Free- 
dom of Information, which would be the equivalent, in this 
special field, of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Such a Declaration, while not having the binding force of 
law, would set up a moral standard of achievement for all 
countries, so that the principles enshrined therein would even- 
tually become part of the usage and tradition of peoples 
everywhere. 

Thirdly, I pane that the journalists themselves be en- 
couraged to adopt an International Code of Ethics as a means 
of establishing universally accepted norms of performance and 
conduct in the handling of news and information. Such a 
code would be drafted and adopted by an international con- 
ference of working newspapermen themselves, without pres- 
sure or dictation by governments, and with the United Nations 
providing no more than the facilities which such a conference 
would require. 

Fourthly, I propose that the less developed countries be 
assisted in establishing information facilities for their own 
peoples by extending to them the necessary technical assist- 
ance, opportunities for training, and other economic and 
financial aid which they may need. 

Fifthly, I propose that the United Nations, through a - 
manent Rapporteur, undertake and publish each year a fac- 
tual and objective survey of restrictive practices in all coun- 
tries in the field of information. Such a survey will show 
from time to time where the bad spots are and may suggest 
possible remedies. 

Sixthly, I propose that there be established a World Press 
Council, composed of eminent persons in journalism, radio, 
newsreels and television, and chosen on a broad basis of 
geographical representation. This Council would serve as an 
international coordinating center for professional action in 
regard to such matters as professional ethics and responsibility 
to the public. It would act as a liaison body between the 
profession and the United Nations, and would make recom- 
mendations to promote freedom of information to the pro- 
fession and to the Economic and Social Council, which in turn 
would make appropriate recommendations to governments. 

These proposals do not, of course, exhaust the subject. But 
I trust that I have sufficiently indicated the scope of the pro- 
blem and the possible remedies to justify the belief that there 
is no reason to despair about the future of freedom of the 
ptess and freedom of information. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Permit me now to summarize what I may describe as the 
tenets of the philosophy that I have followed in my work as 
United Nations Rapporteur on Freedom of Information. 

I believe that freedom has an inherent vitality and that a 
free society has the capacity to use freedom without destroying 
it and without being destroyed by it. 

I believe that restrictions on liberty in general, and on free- 
dom of information in particular, should be distrusted except 
such as are essential to the preservation of freedom. 

I believe that our system of information in the free coun- 
tries, with all its defects and abuses which we readily re- 
cognize, is far to be preferred to the government-controlled 
press of the Communist and totalitarian States. 

I believe that the world can no more live in peace half 
well-informed and half ill-informed, than it can do so half 
well-fed and half ill-fed. 

I believe that freedom is at least as contagious as despot- 
ism, which is its antithesis; otherwise, the cause of freedom 
is irretrievably lost. Therefore, the great free countries like 
the United States of America should never weary of leading 
in the struggle for freedom, but should endeavor to show by 
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their constant example that they cherish it without reservation, 
not only for th ves but for others as well. 

I believe that the great danger to freedom today is the fear 
of freedom, the belief that you can with impunity violate the 
je essence of liberty on the pretext of safeguarding liberty, 
and yet have any liberty left in the end. 

I believe that a free people should never take their own 
freedom for granted nor remain indifferent to the cause of 
freedom in other countries. Freedom becomes more secure 
in the United States to the extent that it becomes more secure 
in India and the Philippines, for no country, to paraphrase 
John Donne, is an island entire of itself but is a part of 
the main. 

These are the articles of my faith in freedom in general, 
and in freedom of information in particular. I like to think 
that a Filipine like myself, who in his youth learned the 
meaning of freedom from American teachers, may continue 
to share with young Americans like yourselves, an unconquer- 
able faith in liberty and the courage, not only to defend it 
with our lives, if necessary, but to enjoy it and to live by it 
and continually to enlarge the scope of its blessings until it 
shall have become coextensive with the human race. 


This Great Country of Ours 


ITS STRENGTHS, ITS PROBLEMS, ITS APPREHENSIONS AND ITS FUTURE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered over the radio and television, Washington, D. C., April 5, 1954 


talk to you about a very big subject. I want to talk 
to you about this great country of ours. I should 
like to ask you to make a quick survey of its strengths, 
its problems, its apprenhensions, and its future. 
Particularly, I would like to talk to you about what you 
and I can do about its future. Now, if we first take a look at 
the strength of the country—and I know it is the most pro- 
ductive nation on earth, that we are richer by any pose we 
of comparison than is any other nation in the world. We 
know that we have great military strength, economic, in- 
tellectual, but I want to call your particular attention to 
spiritual strength. 


Gem evening, my friends. This evening I want to 


THE SPIRITUAL CONCEPTION 


Now, I don’t think it’s amiss in this season of the 
year that has so many religious overtones to recall attention 
to this fact, that in conception our nation had a spiritual 
foundation, so announced by the men who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Do you remember what they said? 
“We hold that all men are endowed by their creator with 
certain rights.” That is a spiritual conception. It’s the ex- 
— of our form of government that our founding 
fathers decided upon. And now, today, that spiritual strength 
Is just as great in its requirements as it has ever been in our 
whole history. By this I mean it is very important that you 
and I value the spiritual things that they had in mind when 
they founded this country. 

For example, the things that were started in the Bill 
of Rights, the things that announce the rights that every 
single individual has in this country; his equality before 
the law; his right to worship as he pleases, think as he 
pleases and talk as he pleases just so fons as he does not 
trespass on the rights my others. 








And the other part of the spiritual strength we need 
today is the same stamina and courage and gallantry that 
our forefathers had in defending those rights. 

I want to call your attention to this particular part of 
the American strength because without all this everything 
else goes by the boards. We must be strong in our dedica- 
tion and our devotion to America. That is a first element of 
our entire strength. 


STRENGTH OF AMERICA 


But all in all, the total strength of America is one of 
those things we call and the world calls unbelievable. 
Now, why then, with all this strength should we be worry- 


. ing at times about what the world is doing to us? Actually 


we see threats coming from all angles, internal and ex- 
ternal, and we wonder what's going to happen to us indi- 
vidually and as a nation. 

Now, perhaps I can illustrate some of the reasons for this 
concern of today. Thirty-seven years ago tomorrow our coun- 
try entered the first world war. At that time I was a 
lieutenant serving with the United States Infantry in Texas. 
My regiment was armed, as were ail other regiments, with 
the same kind of equipment, at least as to type and general 
character and power, as were the regiments that fought the 
Spanish-American War. 

Now, only a year ago the hydrogen bomb was exploded 
in the Pacific. Last month another series of these was under- 
taken. Now, this transfer of power, this increase of power 
from the mere musket and the little cannon all the way to 
the hydrogen bomb in a single lifetime is indicative of things 
that 3 ee to us. They rather indicate how far the ad- 
vances of science have outraced our social consciousness, how 
much more we have developed scientifically than we are 
capable of handling emotionally and intellectually. 
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A DRAMATIC SYMBOL 


So that is one of the reasons that we have this great 
concern of which the hydrogen bomb is merely a dramatic 
symbol. None of the questions that bother us today has 
an easy answer, and many of them have no answers at all, 
at least in their complete sense. We may only do our best 
and from there on make sure that we are doing all that 
human beings can do to meet these problems. This is not 
greatly different from what the ordinary American family 
does. It has the — of meeting the payments on the 
mortgage, paying for the family car, educating the children, 
laying aside some money for use in case of unexpected ill- 
ness. It meets its problems courageously. It doesn’t get 

anicky. It solves these problems with what I call courage 

and faith, but above all by co-operation, by discussing the 
problem among the different members of the family and 
then saying this is what we can do, this is what we will do, 
and reaching a satisfactory answer. 

Now, the problems of America are the family problems 
multiplied a million fold. That is what we are talking about 
tonight. Now, I am not going to try to talk about all the 
problems. We can talk about water conservation and soil 
erosion and handling of the public debt and all of these 
things that bother us day by day in our daily lives, but I am 
going to confine myself this evening to a discussion of just 
four or five things. 

For example, we are concerned about the men in the 
Kremlin. We are concerned about the atomic age. We are 
concerned about the loss of our international friends in 
exposed areas of the world, the loss of them to the com- 
munistic dictatorship. We are worried about Communist 
penetration of our own country. We are worried about the 
possibility of depression, and the loss of jobs among us here 
at home. 

Now, the greater any of these apprehensions, the greater 
is the need that we look at them clearly face to face without 
fear like honest, straightforward Americans so we do not 
develop the jitters or any kind of panic, that we do not 
fall prey to hysterical thinking. 


THE GREAT THREAT 


Now, sometimes you feel almost that we can be excused 
for getting a little bit hysterical because these dangers come 
from so many angles, and they are such different kinds, 
and no matter what we do they still seem to exist, but 
underlying all of these dangers is this one thing, the threat 
that we have from without, the great threat imposed upon 
us by aggressive communism, the atheistic doctrine that be- 
lieves in statism as against our conception of the dignity 
of man, his equality before the law; this is the struggle 
of the ages. 


THE H-BomB 


Now, the H-bomb and the atomic age, they are not in 
themselves a great threat to us. Of course not. The H-bomb 
is a threat to us only if a potential aggressor who also has 
the secrets of the H-bomb determines to use it against us, and 
against that then we have to make our provisions to make 
certain that sensible men have done every possible thing 
they can do to protect ourselves against that. 

Now, as communism seeks to divide us, to set class against 
class, good people against good people, when those good 
people should be standing together in defense of liberty and 
against communism, because of that we must take counsel 
among ourselves and stand together and let nothing tear 
us apart. 

So let us first then take these problems one by one and 
think of some of the counterbalancing factors to set over 
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against the threat itself. By this, I mean, let’s take the 
Kremlin. 


KREMLIN AND POLITBURO 


The Kremlin—When we say that word we mean the 
Politburo and what may be its designs against us, what may 
be the dictator's intentions with respect to war or aggression, 
his plans to enslave the world. Of all these, of course, war 
poses the greatest threat because of its destructive qualities, 

Now, let’s take the first of what I would call our coun. 
teracting or counterbalancing factors. The very fact that 
those men by their own design are in the Kremlin means 
that they love power. They want to be there. Whenever they 
start a war they are taking the great risk of losing that 
power. They study history pretty well. 

They remember Mussolini; they remember Hitler. They 
have even studied Napoleon very seriously. When dictators 
overreach themselves and challenge the whole world they 
are very likely to end up in any place except a dictatorial 

sition, and those men in the Politburo know that. So we 
oes the first of these counterbalancing factors against the 
the possibility of their declaring war. 


RisKS IN WAR 


There are many risks of every kind in war. Among 
other things the Russians have a system of satellites, captive 
satellites. Now, they know again the risks of indulging in 
war when you have captive satellites. oo went into 
Russia in 1812 with exactly that kind of an army. The 
Grand Army of France had been reinforced by Prussians 
and others of the regions that Napoleon had conquered, 
and whose soldiers he had impressed into his own army 
which, as he met his first disaster in Russia, they began 
to desert him. 

The Russians know all that. That very system of satellites 
could be, in a war of exhaustion, a very great source of 
weakness. They have, as compared to us, economic weak- 
nesses, and after all, a strong economy is necessary if you 
are going to push through to victory a modern war. The 
Russians produced last year something less probably than 
half a billion barrels of oil. We produced two and a quarter 
billion by ourselves. 

We produced something over twice as much stee/ as they 
produced. Now, these are strong elements in economy 
when you are going to use so much of your production to 
wage a war, particularly a war of exhaustion. 

Now, all of these things are deterrents upon the men in 
the Kremlin. They are factors that make war, let us say, 
less likely, as long as they know that we are in a position 
to act strongly and to retaliate, war is not a decision to be 
taken lightly. 

Yet I admit it, and we must all admit, that there remains 
a possibility they might do this in a fit of madness or 
through miscalculation. The atomic age, of course, as I 
mentioned before, is dangerous because those people have 
these secrets and they have exploded, as they did some 
months back, such a bomb. But we know with respect to that 
bomb, we are not going to start a war. It’s not going to be 
used by our initiative, and I have just talked about the sober- 
ing effect of the risks of war upon the men in the Kremlin. 

Of all those sobering effects none is greater than the 
retaliation that would certainly be visited upon them if they 
were to attack any of our nations or any part of our vital 
interests aggressively and in order to conquer us. 

In addition to all this, we devote ourselves to civil, con- 
tinental defense in order to make certain that we have 
the best possible chance to live through such a catastrophe, 
to inflict upon the enemy such losses as we can. But since 
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insanity still exists, I again say there is still an element in 
that threat that we must calculate very coldly and very 
carefully. 

Now, the next thing that we fear, or concerning which we 
are apprehensive, is this idea of Communist infiltration into 
our own country, into our government, into our schools, into 
our unions, into any of our facilities, any of our industries, 
wherever they may be and wherever those Communists could 
damage us. 


DANGER Does EXIST 


Now, it would be completely false to minimize the danger 
of this penetration. It does exist. We know some of them 
are here. 

Yet let me give you now some of the counterbalancing 
factors. First of all, this fear has been greatly exaggerated 
as to numbers. In our country today there are possibly some 
25,000 doctrinal Communists. The F. B. I. knows pretty well 
where they are, but the headlines of the newspapers would 
sometimes have you think that every other person you meet 
is a Communist. Actually 25,000 out of 160,000,000 people 
means about one out of 6,000, but they are dangerous. 

Now, our great defense against those people is the F. B. I. 
The F. B. I. has been doing for years in this line of work 
a magnificent job. 

They are a great bulwark and if any one of you can 
notify them today about real, valid suspicions you have, 
they will be on the job doing something about it. They're 
that kind. So great is the story that they have to tell that 
I am not going to attempt to tell it tonight. Instead I have 
asked the Attorney General on next Friday night to come 
before you and give you a complete account of what the 
F. B. I. has been doing about this. 


A RELATED FEAR 

Now, along with this fear of communist penetration comes 
another fear that’s related to it, the fear that we will use 
intemperate investigative methods, particularly through con- 
gressional committees, to combat that Communist penetration. 
Now, as I pointed out before, it is minute. The great mass 
of "mas Wyma people, governmental workers, civilian and 
uniformed, em in our schools and everywhere else we 
can think of are just as dedicated as you and I. They are 
just as loyal. 

But this fringe still has to be hunted out and, as I say, 
you will get a full report of what the F. B. I. is doing. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 


Now, the Congressional committee. One of its functions 
when it was first set up—the Congressional investigative 
committee—was to be your protection against the unwarranted 
attacks of an overpowering executive. It was to look after 
your civil liberties to make certain that your liberties were 
not eroded away. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I admit there 
can be very grave offenses committed against an innocent 
individual if he’s accused falsely by some one having the 
immunity of Congressional membership. He can lose his 
job. He can have scars that will be lasting, but in the long 
tun you may be certain of this—America believes in and 
practices fair play and decency and justice. 

In this country public opinion is the most powerful of all 
forces, and it will straighten this matter out wherever and 
whenever there is real violence done to our people. 


FEAR OF LOSING FRIENDS 


Now, the next fear I want to touch u 
losing international friends. The fear ¢ 
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strong materially or in this world’s riches or militarily, may 
fall prey to the subversion and deceit, the bribery, the propa- 


ganda that is practiced by the Russians. 

Some of these areas are very, very important to us, not 
merely because of the necessary materials we get from them 
—tungsten, the rubber, manganese, and all the things we 
need to keep our economy going—but because those —_ 
regimented under the Communist dictators in the Kremlin 
could make them stronger against us as the free world is 
chipped away. 

Let’s take again some of the counterbalancing values. Did 
you ever stop to think there’s no nation in the world that 
has ever freely adopted communism in a vote of the people? 
On the contrary, every time Communists have taken over a 
country, even Russia, it has been done by a very small 
minority practicing violence or through some slick method 
a political move has gotten control of the country, establish- 
ing a Gestapo or other method of police control, has ruled 
that country. 

Moreover, there is a growing understanding in the world 
of the decency of, and the justice of, the American position 
in opposing the slavery of any nation. We do not believe 
that any nation, no matter how great, has a right to take 
another people and subject them to its rule. We believe 
that every nation has a right to live its own life. 


THEORY OF CO-OPERATION 


Every bit of aid we give, every cooperative effort we 
undertake, is all based upon the theory of cooperation among 
all of us. The other night a newspaper, bY a curious error, 
spoke of allies as “appliances” instead of alliances. Now, 
the one mistake we must never make is to think of our 
friends in the international world as being tools of ours. 
They are not. They are friends of ours, and if they are 
not friends, they are useless to us. 
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The United Nations was conceived in the idea that co- 
operative effort among great and free peace-loving nations 
could establish peace in this world, and that United Nations 
authorizes coalitions in different areas of the world designed 
for the same purpose and in the same spirit. We believe 
in those in every corner of the world, whether it’s to pro- 
tect the Southwest Pacific or NATO in Europe or where- 
ever it is, we believe that the interested nations should band 
together and in a cooperative spirit maintain the freedom 
of those countries against any kind of Communist agression. 

Still, some of these nations are weak. They're indecisive, 
and we have our disappointments in trying to build them 
up. We have that form of apprehension to take into our 
calculations to prepare for and to prepare against. 


FEAR OF DEPRESSION 


Now, I want to take up just very briefly the fear of a de- 
pression and the loss of jobs. You will hear people talking 
about the level of 3,700,000 unemployed. It’s very true, and 
it is a figure that comes about as a result of our efforts to 
go from war to a peace economy. That figure happily shows 
every sign now of leveling off. The last reports were only a 
few thousand greater than the ones earlier. 

But these people who look on it so gloomily never say to 
you that there are more than sixty million apes today 
gainfully employed in the United States, entirely aside from 
the three million five hundred thousand that are in the 
armed. services. 

We have a number of peacetime jobs and employment 
that is very near to an all-time high. We have great in- 
surance plans in this country against loss of jobs. We have 
farm programs to protect the farms against disaster. We 
have the great savings of our people, near an all-time high, 
and then we have the great requirements of 160,000,000 of 
good income, and that is the kind of thing that gives em- 
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ployment and insures the productivity of our farms and fac- 
tories. 
READY TO ACT 


But aside from that, my friends, we have also a govern- 
ment that is ready to act whenever necessary. Now, one 
of the important things in this kind of a problem is the 
attitude > poe government. I have tried to define our gov- 
ernment several times as one that is completel liberat in 
its relationship to people, but earnestly tries to conserva- 
tive when it deals with your money and your economy. 

Already there have been many measures taken to ease 
over and to accommodate this transition from a war to a 
= economy. We have made loans easier. We have 
acilitated construction. We have reduced and are reducing 
to some extent the surplus that overhangs our agricultural 
market. We are trying to increase markets abroad, stimulating 
production, and so on, but there are many, many more 
plans in reserve ready to use if necessary. Among these, of 
course, is public construction, further lowering of taxes, in- 
creasing of money to spend in many ways, and that is some- 
thing to be brought out if necessary, but on the other hand, 
your government does not intend to go into any slambang 
emergency program unless it is necessary. 


AMERICA’S ASPIRATION 

Now, my friends, I should say that the one great aspira- 
tion of America is a free, peaceful and prosperous world. 
To have a free and prosperous world we must be ever stronger. 
We must be ever stronger not only in the things I have men- 
tioned but particularly in the spiritual sense, the belief, the 
faith that we can do certain things. We must have the faith 
that comes from a study of our own history. From the in- 
spiration of leaders like Washington, Lincoln, and in what 
our anne fore-fathers did. But as we look at the whole 
problem and we sum up these apprehensions of which I have 
just spoken, we find that each of them has a certain lingering 
element of truth in it. And so we have plans. And this 
Administration has presented to the Congress a plan, a 
legislative program. 


MEASURES FOR OFFENSE 


In that program there are ample measures for defense, 
civil and continental defense and for the deterent effects 
of our atomic development. We have lowered taxes so that 
6 billion dollars or more have been turned back to the 
public to stimulate production. We have farm programs, 
taxes, trade, mutual security, housing, social security, health 
rograms. 

All of these things, my friends, if they are done, we 
will be certain of the stronger America that will be vg 
of bringing closer to us this peaceful, prosperous and se- 
cure America. But I say again that it is American belief in 
decency, in justice, in progress, and the value of individual 
liberty, because of the rights conferred on each of us by 
our creator, that will carry us through. 

As we study and plan these things, there must be some- 
thing in the heart as well as in the head. And so as we 
do this, as you and I approach these problems in this way, 
I assure you we don’t have to fear. I don’t mean to say, and 
no one can say to you, that there are no dangers. Of course, 
there are risks, if we are not vigilant, but we do not have 
to be hysterical. We can be vigilant; we can be Americans. 
We can stand up and hold up our heads and say, America 
is the greatest force that God has ever allowed to exist on 
His footstool. 

As such it is up to us to lead this world to a peaceful and 
secure existence, and I assure you we can do it. 

Good night, my friends. 
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